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For the Woman’s Journal. 
A LOVE SONG. 


BY ELLA GILBERT IVES. 


She is coming! she is coming! 

Ah! like ruby-throats a-humming 

In the honeyed vines of June, 

This bright fragment of a tune 

Round my heart-strings flutters, lingers, 
With its light, caressing fingers, 

All melodious thoughts up-summing 

In the sweetest—‘‘She is coming!”’ 


She is coming! she is coming! 

All the bees of Hybla humming 

Could not thread my heart’s sweet spaces 
As that swift thought interlaces, 

Like a singing shuttle weaving 

Tuneful patterns past believing; 

On a sudden, pausing, dumb 

With new rapture— She has come! 


——— 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Utah has ratified its new State Consti- 


tution by a large majority, the woman | 
suffrage clause included. Almost at the | 
same time comes the news that Bermuda | 


has extended suffrage to women upon an 


educational and property qualification. | 


Singularly enough, almost the only objec- 
tion made in the debate in Bermuda was 
that woman suffrage, thus qualified, would 
unduly increase the white vote! THE 


Woman's JOURNAL ought to display two | 
doves on this occasion; but, not often | 


having two victories to record in one 


week, we keep only one dove on hand. | 
By-and-by victories will come so thick | 


and fast that the JOURNAL will need a 
whole flock of doves to symbolize them. 


—@or—__—__—— 


Since our last issue, a host of suffragists, | 


scattered from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
have wished Mrs. Stanton many happy 
returns of her 80th birthday; and through 
the newspapers all over the country, the 
reports of the great celebration in New 
York have reached millions who never at- 
tended a suffrage meeting, and have set 
them thinking. 


«© >—$_____——- 





The women of Lexington, Ky., had the 
Opportunity to vote for the first time at 
the recent school elections. They signal- 
ized the occasion by breaking up a cor- 
Tupt ring which had long governed the 
schools, and by electing an entire reform 
ticket of four men and four women. The 
women on the ticket ran far ahead of their 
colleagues. A fuller report of this matter 
will be given next week. 


2 
> 





The Boston Herald was quite sure that 
woman suffrage was killed in advance of 
the sham referendum, when a majority of 
women did not register to take partin a 
mock vote. It was still surer that woman 
Suffrage was dead after the vote was 
taken. Yet the Herald continues to pub- 
lish an editorial against suffrage about 
every other day. Hunters never waste so 
much ammunition upon dead game. 


> 


The Chicago papers say, ‘‘The vote cast 
in this city and county was a scandalously 
smal one in view of the importance of the 
election, being less than half the registered 
vote.” No one seems, however, to have 
drawn the conclusion that since the ma- 





| jority of men did not care to vote, the 
minority who were sufliciently public- 
|spirited to wish to do so should be 


| debarred. 
ita 


Among the contents of this week’s 
| WOMAN'S JOURNAL are the reports of 
| Mrs. Stanton’s birthday celebration and 
| of the Woman’s Congress in New Orleans ; 
| further returns from the so-called referen- 
dum in Massachusetts and a detailed re- 
port of the vote in the towns that voted 


yes; the Installation of Rev. Amelia A. | 


| Frost; Protection for Girls; and State 
Correspondence from Michigan, Ohio, 
Northern and Southern California, Iowa 
and New York. Much interesting matter 
is unavoidably crowded out. 


> 


TOWNS VOTED YES. 





The following is the vote of forty- 
six Massachusetts towns that gavea ma- 
| jority for woman suffrage. Itis a roll of 
| honor, and in years to come they will be 





proud of it: 
Barnstable County. Yes. No. 
Harwich. 166 134 
Berkshire County. 
| Peru, 32 22 
Windsor. 42 34 
| Bristol County. 
| Acushnet, 64 22 
Westport. 164 118 
North Attleboro. 192 187 
| Dukes County. 
Tisbury, 81 59 
West Tisbury. 46 38 
| Essex County. 
Essex, 90 82 
| Hampshire County. 
Chesterfield, 45 37 
| Franklin County. 
Ast field, 92 44 
| Charlemont, 86 60 
| Colrain 72 56 
Conway, 113 67 
| Leyden, 37 17 
Rowe, 28 14 
Leverett, 35 24 
New Salem. 66 32 
| Hampden County. 
‘Toliand. 13 11 
| Middlesex @ounty. 
Ashby, 66 5B 
Bedford, 80 54 
Hudson, 82 79 
Pepperell, 112 56 
Tyngsboro, 42 32 
North Reading, 58 38 
| Stoneham. 372 80 
Norfolk County. 
| Wellesley, 333 272 
Dover, 53 40 
| Sharon, 144 136 
Stoughton. 525 402 
Plymouth County. 
Carver, 68 48 
Hanover, 147 112 
Hanson, 90 50 
Kingston, 147 131 
Lakeville, 27 20 
Marion, 22 22 
Marshtield, 83 7 
Norwell, 60 54 
Pembroke. 75 43 
| Suffolk County. 
Revere. 663 514 
Worcester County. 
| Rutland, 95 41 
Bolton, 56 52 
Hubbardston, 82 79 
Lunenburg, 89 40 
Princeton. 59 53 
| Nantucket County. 
Nantucket. 320 313 


The total majority against suffrage in 
the State is 76 944. 
‘eicaliadks-constiibiacnsiaataal 


SEVENTY-ONE PER CENT. OF MEN FOR 
SUFFRAGE. 


We commend the following to Secre- 
tary Saunders and his confréres ‘‘in the 
Manger.’’ ‘It isa poor rule that will not 
work both ways:” H. B. B. 

SAUCE FOR THE GOOSE. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

Now that the so-called referendum has 
been voted upon, it is in order to draw de- 
ductions from the result. It is pretty 
certain that whatever conclusions suf- 
fragists draw will be considered unsound 
by anti-suffragists; but, to avoid this 


as far as possible, let us apply the | 


logic of our opponents to the returns 
given for Boston. For some time past 
anti-suffragists have urged men to vote 
‘“No;” for some time past suffragists 
have urged women to vote ‘‘Yes;” anti- 
suffragists claim that every woman who 
did not vote in favor of the movement 
showed her opposition to it; suffragists 
may with equal justice claim that every 
man who did not vote against a fuller 
franchise showed his desire for its exten- 
sion. But in Boston there are 145,976 
men entitled to vote. Assuming that 
every negative vote was cast by a man, 
we have 103,798 men who have clearly 
ranged themselves on the side of «qual 
rights; in other words, according to the 
logic of remonstrants, something over 71 
per cent. of the masculine voters of Boston 
are in favor of woman suffrage. 

Probably if the calculations were made 
for all Massachusetts, the percentage 
would be even larger. Since the referen- 
dum has shown such a gratifying majority 
on the side of the suffragists, surely 
those who proposed this ‘“‘expression of 


' opinion” are in honor bound to regard it 
| at the next session of the Legislature, and 
to vote according to the clearly indicated 
will of their constituency. 

Should any such feel doubtful whether 
this will has been clearly indicated, or be 
inclined to question the logic which re- 
gards the man who does not actively op- 
pose suffrage as favoring it, we would 
respectfully refer him to the Boston 
Herald, or to any member of the Man 
Suffrage Association. M. K. C. 


—_——_—+oe—__—_—__ 


MRS. STANTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


A great audience of at least 3,000 per- 
sons assembled on the evening of Nov, 
12th at the Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York City, at the ‘Reunion of 
; the Pioneers and Friends of Woman's 
Progress,” given under the auspices of 
the National Council of Women, to cele- 
brate the 80th birthday of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton. 

The audience was made up chiefly of 
women, though men were not wanting. 
Parties of women came together without 
escorts, women unaccustomed to be out 
in that way. One woman said, as she 
entered the Opera House with her party, 
“IT feel just as though I belonged to a 
shoal of fishes!” 

Three chairs stood ina row on the 
platform. The central one, which was 
the highest, and resembled a throne, was 
occupied by Mrs Stanton ; the other two by 
Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson, president of 
the Woman’s National Council, and Miss 
Susan B. Anthony. Above the high red 
back of Mrs. Stanton’s improvised throne, 
white chrysanthemums formed a ground 
on which a flame of carnations wove her 
name, ‘‘Stanton,” ana festoons of roses 
drooped from the ends around her chair. 
Mrs. Stanton’s fine presence and hand- 
some white hair made a beautiful centre. 
Other well-known women were grouped 
around. 

The boxes presented a brilliant appear- 
ance in their decorations, the one nearest 
the stage being that of the Republican 
Woman’s Club, with a banner of red, 
white and blue. Next came the Profes- 
sional Women’s iu2ague, in its draperies 
of golden yellow; then Sorosis, in yellow 
and white, and the Woman’s Press Club 
in violet, yellow and white. The banner- 
maker had not finished their ensign, so 
they hung a newspaper from their box as 
anemblem. The box of the Emma Wil- 
lard Association was draped in pink, and 
that of the W. C. T. U. in white, with 
golden letters. Other boxes were octu- 
pied by the National Society of New 
England Women, the National Christian 
League, the Business Woman’s Republi- 
can Club, the New York Medical College 
and Hospital for Women, etc., while a 
long row of balcony seats, occupied by 
the Suffrage League, were festooned in 
yellow and white. 

Mrs. Stanton, on her entrance, was re- 
ceived with great applause and the waving 
of handkerchiefs. After a cornet quartet 
by the Parke sisters, Mrs. Dickinson made 
the opening address. She paid a tribute 
to the pioneers, ‘*whose thought and labor 
run like a vital undercurrent below every 
stream of womanly effort and influence 
that has refreshed the earth for many and 
many a decade.” She said, ‘Together our 
organizations represent not less than one 
million women.” 

Mayor Strong was kept away by ill- 
ness. His secretary, Job Hedges, came 
to represent him, and said: ‘*The Mayor 
bids me tell you that no invitation which 
he has received since he entered upon the 
duties of his office has given him more 
pleasure than that which he so deeply re- 
grets being unable to accept this evening. 
He charged me to express to you all his 
very sincere disappointment at being kept 
away, and to your honored guest, Mrs. 
Stanton, his profound respects.” 

Miss M. Carey Thomas, dean of Bryn 
Mawr College, spoke on ‘‘Education,” 
and sketched women’s progress in that 
| field, showing how, from having little or 
no place in the higher institutions, women 
had come to be admitted on equal terms 
to the colleges and: universities of this 
country, and many in Europe. Sixty- 
three per cent. of college women, she 
said, marry, as compared with eighty 


per cent. of all other women. ‘This 
was a large percentage, as col- 
lege women were able to support 


themselves, and had no inducement to 
marry except for love. Incidentally, 
Miss Thomas criticised the Harvard An- 
nex a8 an anomaly, and out of accord with 
our educational system. She expressed 
the hope that Mrs. Stanton might live to 
see every institution of learning in Amer- 
ica throw open its doors on*equal terms 
to men and women. 

On the programme Miss Anthony was 
down for an address on suffrage, but in- 
stead she spoke of the pioneers in the 
woman’s movement, and read telegram 
and messages of grecting. The N. Y. 
Sun says: ‘In ordinary hands this task 

(Continued on Fourth Page.) 








THE WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 


The 234 annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Women 
opened Nov. 6, in the hall of the H. 
Sophie Newcomb Memorial College in 
New Orleans, which had been offered by 
the faculty of Tulane University for the 
occasion. The Picayune says: 


If any one ever doubted the interest the 
women of New Orleans feel in the advance- 
ment of their sex, those doubts would 
have been forever dispelled by a glimpse 
of the magnificent audience. It was a 
representative audience, typically South- 
ern, embodying the cream of the intellec 
tual, social and educational life of this city. 


On the platform with the president, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and the other 
officers of the A. A. W., sat Miss Florence 
Huberwald, president of the Portia Club 
of New Orleans, Mrs. Sumpter D. Marks, 
president of the New Orleans Woman’s 
Club, and other well-known women. 

Hon. John Fitzpatrick, mayor of New 
Orleans, welcomed the convention in the 
name of the city. He saidin part: 


Our Southern women may have been a 
trifle slow in adapting themselves to the 
new ideas for the advancement of their 
sex, but you will not find them lacking in 
true Southern hospitality. 

Your discussions will be read with great 
interest, as woman’s influence is univer- 
sally recognized as the most potent of 
factors in moulding public opinion, reform- 
ing and correcting abuses, and shaping 
in a great measure the destiny of the 
nation. 

Woman’s domain is everywhere, and 
where she combines in herself the intellect 


, and the will power, I see no good reason 


why her efforts should not be placed on a 
level with man’s. New fields have opened 
up for woman’s work, and to her credit be 
it said, she has in every instance proven 
equal to the test. 

While [ voice the sentiments of the 
people New of Orleans in wishing your 
work the success it deserves, 1 feel at the 
same time that your labors will be made 
one round of pleasure by these estimable 
ladies of the Woman’s Club and Portia 
Club of our city, to whom I desire to pub- 
licly express a debt of gratitude for bring- 
ing to our city this representative gather- 
ing of American women. 


Miss Florence Huberwald welcomed the 
convention in the name of the Portia Club. 
She said in part: 


We are rejoiced to receive you in this 
beautiful edifice, consecrated to the no- 
blest uses, which a loving mother has 
erected to perpetuate the memory of her 
child. Who can estimate the good done 
by your society, bound to no platform 
but ‘‘Truth, bonor and justice”? Though 
the question of woman suffrage has not 
more prominence with you than others, 
you have been paving the way for the 
freedom of woman and a comprehension 
of her great incquality before the law; 
for is not knowleage the fulcrum, intelli- 
gence the lever, and courage the power 
that moves the world? It is only a ques- 
tion of time when the demand of woman 
for justice will be heeded throughout the 
length and breadth of this great republic. 
Women’s clubs in our midst do not exert 
that influence in the community which is 
found in the cities of the North and West. 
Our women of action and those who are 
ready of speech are not seconded by those 
who have a brilliant and facile pen. We 
have great hopes that one of the good 
results of your Congress will be to attract 
into our organization the literary women, 
who have heretofore held aloof from our 
work of improvement and reform. May 
your efforts in behalf of women be 
crowned with success, and redound to the 
glory of humanity! 

Miss Huberwald was frequently ap- 
plauded, and at the close received quite an 
ovation. 

Mrs. Sumpter D. Marks welcomed the 
convention in the name of the Woman’s 
Club. She said in part: 


In this our century, when to every 
thinking woman her sister woman’s cause 
is held dear, it is an event of great 
moment that there should visit our city a 
body of women whose aim is and ever 
has been the achievement of all that is 
noblest and best, whose every effort is 
made to advance the interest, physical 
and mental, moral and political, of all 
women; whose chief desire is to study 
and to learn how she may be benefited 
by an enlarged view of the duties and 
responsibilities of life, to gain for us that 
higher development which we may be- 
queath to those who follow, no: as a good 
cause to be fought for, but as a noble 
victory already won. 

To you who have advanced so much 
farther in this march of improvement 
than we have, we look for guidance. 

It is said that whoever, when visiting 
our city, shall drink of that mighty river 
whose waters separate the east from the 
west of our country, yet in fatherly em- 
brace unite their shores, will forever 
after love our city and will return for still 
ancther drink. Then may your draughts be 
long and many, that again and again you 
may Visit us, and may the grasp of good 
fellowship which we give you to-day 
became the firm, loving clasp of sisters, 

(Continued on Fifth Page. 





CONCERNING WQMEN. 


Miss Lucy CONANT, of Park Street, has 
returned to her studio from Gloucester 
and a New Hampshire camp, with a port- 
folio full of oil sketches, which she will 
work up this winter at home. 


Mrs. WeETTE, Humperdinck’s sister, 
wrote the libretto for his ‘‘Hinsel and 
Gretel,”’ and there is truly a brotherly 
and sisterly spirit of mutual playfulness 
in the ‘‘gingerbread opera,” as the foreign 
papers call it. It is the ‘‘sheer childish- 
ness’ of the whole thing which delights 
and meets half-way the ‘grown-up child- 
ishness in us all,” aeeording to one New 
York critic. 


Mrs. JULIA WaRD HOWE met with a 
serious accident in New Orleans. While 
she was out riding with a friend, an elec- 
tric car struck the carriage, dashing it to 
splinters. Happily, neither of the inmates 
was killed; but Mrs. Howe was thrown 
violently to the ground, and, besides the 
fall and the shock, she received injuries 
about the knees, how serious we have not 
yet heard. Her many friends will await 
further news with anxious interest. 


Marky L. ROBINSON, formerly of Massa- 
chusetts, now of Lawrence, Kan., writes: 
*To-night [ feel like shouting ‘Hurrah 
for Mrs. Livermore!’ Never did she state 
a plainer fact than when she said: ‘The 
reason Massschusetts lags behind the 
West on the suffrage question is because 
New England is like an immense pan of 
milk that has been skimmed and skimmed 
and skimmed, again and again, till the 
cream is mostly gone fromit. Its culti- 
vated young men and brave women are 
now scattered over Colorado, Kanses, and 
Wyoming.’ As I read the list of names 
given by the Man Suffrage Association, I 
wondered if any of their ancestors were 
Revolutionary patriots, or whether the 
continual skimming had so impoverished 
their minds that they had forgotten that 
‘taxation without representatisn is tyr- 
anny,’ etc., etc., etc. It takes a world of 
patience and perseverance to keep the 
ball rolling.” , 


Dr. Louise RUSSELL SMITH, at the 
recent meeting in this city of the Women’s 
Foreign Missionary Societies, gave a 
graphic description of Van, in the heart 
of Armenia, where she worked for two 
years. After depicting the magnificent 
mountains behind thecity, she said: ‘The 
tableau set in this frame is worthy of 
the wonderful background, for it is the 
attempted extermination of a race. When 
I left Van in 1894, all the prospects of 
the medical mission work were bright. 
Then came the massacres, and the unveil- 
ing of a governmental policy according to 
which no Armenian was to be left alive, 
and every influence that could help the 
Armenians was to be swept away. The 
missionary pharmacy at Van was the only 
one for hundreds of miles. People used 
to come to it from villages eight days’ 
journey away. It dispensed medicines to 
Mohammedans and Christians without dis- 
tinction, yet it was arbitrarily closed, and 
a government seal put on its doors; and 
the medical mission work in Van was thus 
brought to an abrupt close.” 


MARGARET DELAND spoke in the pulpit 
of the Shawmut Congregational Church 
of this city last Sunday night, on ‘*The 
Moral Power of the Novel.” Among 
other good things, she said: ‘One mission 
of the novel is to arouse the moral imag- 
ination, which means sympathy with each 
other. Here is the great value of the 
novel—to awaken sympathy. By this we 
see with the eyes of others and feel their 
pain. It helps us to know how we should 
feel if we were in their place. It is good 
to be young, but the young people of to- 
day have missed the experience of those 
older ones who felt the leap of a nation’s 
blood when ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ was 
printed. Dickens is sentimental, and it is 
the fashion to-day to sneer at him, but he 
makes us feel the power of pity. It is all 
right for a novel to have a purpose, if 
the purpose be subordinated to the enter- 
tainment. If not, the reader is left a sad- 
der and not a wiser man. The object of 
the novel is entertainment. To get the 
real value out of entertainment, as out of 
religion or art, it must be founded on 
truth. But truth is not truth unless it 
holds hope. Nobody has a right to make 
this beautiful, puzzling world less hopeful 
for others. Do not run the risk of soiling 
your soul by touching pitch. Do not 
confuse truth with realism. The reader 
likes to know how the hero looks, but 
doesn’t care to know how many buttons 
he has on his coat.” 
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INSTALLATION OF REV. AMELIA A. 
FROST, 
Editors Woman's Journal : 
Twenty months ago the Orthodox Con. 


gregational church at Littleton, Mass., | Dr. 


honored itself by placing character and 
ability above the accident of sex, choos- 
ing as its assistant pastor Mrs. Amelia 
Frost, wife of its brilliant and beloved 
invalid pastor. She was, so far as could 
be learned, the first woman to receive 
ordination in a New England Orthodox 
church. 

Last week, on Oct. 31, a still more un- 
precedented step was taken. Mrs. Frost 
was installed over the parish wherein she 
has stood the test of nearly two years’ 
preaching and pastoral work. The authori- 
ties at the Congregational House, Beacon 
Street, Boston, report this as the first 
installation of a woman of their denomi-. 
nation in the United States. As such, it 
gurely has sufficient significance to make 
a somewhat extended account historically 
interesting. 

Oa the morning of the day so eventful 
to Littleton, to congregationalism, and 
to womanhood, there assembled in the 
Orthodox church the pastors and delegates 
from twelve old, honorable, and conserva- 
tive country churches, and the people of 
Little'on, who have so loyally supported 
Mrs. Frost in her unusual position. 

First the Council for Dismissal took 
the necessary action regarding Geo. B 
Frost, who, by reason of continued ill 
health, is compelled to lay down his 
pastorate. 

Then the Council for Installation sat. 
Many of the members were elderly men 
whose ideas must have been rudely jarred; 
but they bore the ordeal with a noble 
courtesy. The younger pastors and dele- 
gates received with enthusiasm what their 
elders accepted with a dignified kindli- 
ness. 

The proceedings included the reading 
of cordial endorsements from Mrs. Frost’s 
former pastor at Chelsea (in whose pulpit 
she preached last spring), and Drs. Qaint 
and Boynton, of Boston. 

When aeked for her Christian experi- 
ence and doctrinal belief, Mrs. Frost 
repeated in substance the clear, broad 
statement made at her ordination. Does 
it not mark a growth in Christian liberty 
when the first woman installed by the 
theological descendants of the Puritans 
can say, unchallenged, ‘I remember no 
definite conversion; my religious sense 
was always dominant.” ''Frederic Robert- 
son and Phillips Brooks have been my most 
helpful religious teachers.” ‘‘I believe in 
God as a person, accessible to the children 
he has made, and knowable in quality, 
not in quantity. He reveals himself 
through nature’s laws, and the inner con- 
sciousness, but above all in Christ.” ‘I 
believe in the need of redemption, be 
cause the heart tends toward evil.” ‘‘How 
remission of sins is accomplished, the 
Bible does not tell. It springs from be- 
lief in the life, teaching, death, and resur- 
rection of Christ.”’ ‘*Those who live in 
this life as willing aliens to God will be 
separated from him hereafter.” 

The two candid questions put to the 
candidate after her statement were in 
marked contrast to the prolonged ‘‘ordeal 
by catechism” through which she bravely 
went twenty months ago. Her friends felt 
that her life and preaching had silenced 
her critic3. 

Mr. Batt, chaplain of the Concord Re- 
formatory, asked if Mra. Frost woud 
speak, in an informal way, of her leading 
to, and life in the ministry. She replied, 
with the beautiful simplicity which always 
characterizes her, ‘I married as a min- 
ister’s wife, with no thought of usurping 
the place of the sterner sex. in Dakota, 
asa home missionary, I was called upon 
to preach, during Mr. Frost’s illness, and 
found I could preach my own sermons 
better than my husband’s. Later I filled 
his Dakota pulpit for some months, at the 
urgent request of the people. Afterward 
I went with my husband to the Sanitarium 
in Danville, N. Y., and consented to 
preacb in the chapel for several months, 
Later still, at Newcastle, N. H., I was 
invited to filla pulpit for a summer. In 
Littleton I have been gradually Jed into 
pulpit work, and it has become very dear 
to my heart, as are the people to whom I 
minister. I could not have chosen work 
which would have suited me so well as 
that which has been chosen for me.” 

The brief and modest record which I 
have given (in substance) seemed to sat- 
isfy all the brethren, lay and cleric, save 
one worthy man, who rose to ask ‘if the 
vote of the church to install had been 
unanimous.”” Deacon—who is also Dr.— 
Phelps replied that it ‘‘was nearly so— 
more so than usual.’’ This closed the 
morning session. It is reported that the 
Council, in the private session that fol- 
lowed, gave a unanimous standing vote to 
install. Even those who refrained from 
votirg for ordination in 1894, were ready 
to vote for installation in 1895 

A generous dinner in the hall below 
filled the noon hour. 

In the afternoon the church was crowded 
with friendly faces, and the Council ‘‘pro- 


ceeded to install.” In the Minutes the 
Scribe spoke of Mrs. Frost’s statement as 
showing ‘‘personal goodness, intellectual 
ability and soundness of doctrine.” 

The vigorous and scholarly sermon by 
G. R. W. Scott cannot be touched 
/upon here. The Right Hind of Fellow- 
ship was given by a breezy, ministerial 
| brother, who began by saying that ‘he 
was not there in a pessimistic, but an 
optimistic way.” He went on to say: 


From the circumference, I welcome you 
| to the universe, and I know that all bright 
| and good things will claim you as their 
|'own. Near the centre of things, I wel- 
| come you to the fellowship of our con- 
| ference—to our meetings; we want to hear 
| you and to heed you. We welcome you 
| to this church, no¢ as an experiment, but 
| as having already a place in the homes and 
hearts of the people. 


In giving the charge to the pastor, Rev. 
L. B. Voorhees, of Groton, dwelt upon 
the element of personality in preaching. 
Of his many large minded sayings, here 
is one: “I do not inquire whether the 
personality of & man or a woman can 
best teach God to the world. It would 
seem that the spirit of God had been 
most at home in woman.” 

Perhaps the most telling thing of all 
was the text chosen by Rev. G. A. Tewks- 
bury, of Concord, for his Charge to the 
People. This he slightly altered from 
Romans xvi, 1, 2: 


I commend unto you Amelia, our sister, 
which is a servant of the church which is 
in Littleton; that ye receive her in the 
Lord, as becometh saints, and that ye 
assist her in whatever business she hath 
need of you. 


Considering the way in which St. Paul 
has been used (or abused?) as a rod for 
all women who would enlarge the sphere 
of their womanhood, it was refreshing to 
hear Mr. Tewksbury say, impressively, 
“This is the Pauline recommendation 
which I give to you.” Again: 


Peter said, ‘‘What was I, that I could 
withstand God?’ Providence has taken 
this matter into its own hands. God has 
commended her; but we are glad to fall 
in with the current of his providence. 


And again: 


She comes to minister of her own in- 
terior, pulsing vitality to you. Receive 
her in the Lord, as becometh saints. Re- 
ceive her message. Keceive her ministry. 
Christ wanted a receiver, and he found 
Mary. Your pastor wants you to receive 
and assist her. 


He ended, as he began, with the apt 
Pauline recommendation. 

As the newly installed pastor rose to 
bless the people who love her so well, 
they realiz‘d how two years of opulent 
outgiving, coupled with anxious care 
for her fellow-minister and husband, 
have refined and spiritualiz:d her. The 
trust, the tender pride of this progressive 
parish in its wise and noble pastor, is a 
promise of what the future may (the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL gays will) bring to 
pass in many another church of the Puri- 
tans. When ‘‘the index finger of God’s 


fuse to walk in it? 
ANNABEL OBER CONANT. 
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DEGREE GIVEN AT PISA, 

The Englishwoman’s Review prints the 
following private letter describing the 
conferring of a degree on a young Italian 
lady at the University of Pisa: 


PIsA, JULY, 1895 

DEAR F. :—I wish you had been here the 
other day to assist at the Lauria of the 
studen's in Letters and Philosophy at the 
University. We went to see Paola Zacchi 
make her disputa [whatever the English 
equivalent for that may be] with the 
formidable array of professors, who sat 
behind a long table at the end of the hall, 
taking up its whole width. You remem- 
ber Paolina, the young girl who prepared 
E. for the Liceo—a minute little creature, 
with a lovely pair of dark eyes, sparkling 
with intelligence, and a bright, beaming 
face suggestive of mens sana in corpore 
sano. ‘The ceremony took place in the 
aula magna; Paolina sat at a little table 
covered with an ancient velvet cloth fall- 
ing to the ground in voluminous folds, 
and which possibly, at an earlier period, 
was crimson, though now sobered by 
years into most unobtrusive tones. This 
little table was at some distance from the 
professors, and on it a bottle of water 
and a glass; no books or notes of any 
kind. The professors, several in turn, 
propounded knotty and disputed points in 
classical, mediwval, and modern literature, 
and Paolina had to expound and make 
good her views. Iam sorry to say that 
as my seat was considerably behind her 
as she sat, I could only catch odd words, 
and names of Greek and Latin poets, 
Dante, etc. She had a little fan in her 
hand. but though the day was extremely 
hot, she did not use it to fan herself, but 
as a sort of graceful accentuation of 
her words. She never lost herself, never 
wanted a word, never paused for one 
instant; the silver treble fl»wed on un- 
broken in a pleasant stream, until stopped 
by the professor's ‘Basta, Signorina,” 
when she was requested to withdraw, 
and the hal! was cleared by the Bridelli, 
to allow the professors to consult to- 
gether. But we had scarcely time to get 
out into the cortile when Paolina was re- 
calied, and we all trooped in again to 
hear that she had pissed with pieni voti 
assoluti 110 marks on 110. Paolina bowed 
and retired, followed by a goodly suite of 
lady friends who had come to ‘‘assist,” 





providence” points the way, who can re- | 








| against seduction, the immature girls between 


and then a young man passed through the 
same ordeal, though not quite so success- 

fully, each professor taking off one mark, | 
and so leaving him only 99 on the 110. | 
When his trial was over and the same | 
forms had been gone through, we were 

again invited to return into the hall for 

the concluding ceremony, when Paolina, 

together with ten of her male companions 

who had passed successfully ia the pre- | 
ceding day, were arranged in a single | 
row before the Rector, who solemnly 
conferred on them the title of Doctor of | 
Letters and Philosophy, together with all | 
the privileges and rights pertaining to the 
title in the University of Pisa. So you 
see that, however backward Italy may be 
supposed to be, and is, no doubt, where | 
women are concerned, she is ahead of us 
in the matter of education—the public 
echools as well as the universities being 
open to girls as well as boys, without dis- 
tinction or difference of any kind. 


> 


NATICK BABIES ALL RIGHT. 


NATICK, Noy. 6, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Natick has solved for herself, at least, 
the much-mooted question, ‘‘What will 
become of the babies if women vote?” 

Early in the morning on election day a 
party arrived at the polls—three ladies, 
one man, and a baby about six months 
old. All the grown members of the 
party voted, and the baby gravely at- 
tended the mother, exactly as it would in 
any other case, and when she looked 
sweetly over her mother’s shoulder, out 
of the little booth, even the most pugna- 
cious political wrangler in the hall 
stopped in his quarrelling to look with 
approval upon her dimpled beauty. Baby 
came through triumphantly, and you may 
be sure that when that girl arrives at vot- 
ing age she will not act as scared and help- 
less a8 some women did who voted for the 
first time yesterday. J.ater in the day, 
when the patient “referendum com- 
mittee’’ were tired and a little disheartened 
another baby came among them like a ray 
of sunshine, and you should have seen 
them brighten up; every woman’s heart 
turned toward the baby, and her own 
labor and trouble were forgotten for a 
while. The little one brightened the 
room, and then went gayly forth with its 
mother and grandmother to see them cast 
their votes. 

O:her little ones came to be cared for 
by the women who were not voting while 
their mothers were casting their votes, 
but these two ‘went the rounds.” We 
are glad to have these little girls begin 
so early to acquai t themselves with the 
modus operandi of voting, and glad also 
to be able to tell the whole remonstrant 
body—male and female, ‘‘what will be- 
come of the baby.” 





Maria L. Coss. 
Pa SS 


FOK THE PROTECTION OF GIRLS. 


The following petiticn has been pre- 
pared for circulation and signatures. 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, in General Court assembled; 


We, the undersigned, citizens of Massachu- 
setts, respectfully represent that existing legisla- 
tion in this Commonwealth fails to protect 





sixteen and eighteen years of age, who are 
entitled to such protection as the wards of the 
State. We therefore pray your honorable body, 
that such legislation may be enacted as will give 
adequate protection to girls until they are eigh- 
teen years of age, thus placing Massachusetts in 
the front rank with New York and other States, 
which have already taken this forward step in 
the interest of morality, of public health and 
future generations. 








Return before January 15, 1896, with as many 
signatures of men and women as possible, 


Extra blanks will be furnished on application. 








NAME. RESIDENCE. 


N. B.—Paste over this, paper intended for signa- 
ture. 


This petition should be circulated for 
signers as extensively as possible, and be 
returned by mail before Jan. 15, 1896, to 
James F. Morton, Jr., No. 1 Lynde Street 
Place, Boston. Mr. Morton will see that 
they are presented to the Legislature. 
Petition blanks can be obtained from the 
office of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. 





ORPHANAGE FOR JAPANESE GIRLS: 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

May I ask you to make known the 
following appeal? A large orphanage for 
Japanese girls in Tokyo, Japan, has been 
so seriously injured by the severe earth- 
quakes of the last fifteen months that 
very extensive repairs, amounting almost 
to reconstruction, are now required. The 
orphanage is maintained by voluntary 
contributions, and is managed (by Sisters 
of the Order of the Holy Child Jesus) on 
liberal principles, receiving over three 
hundred children of every denomination. 

During the long residence of my hus- 
band as British Minister in Japan I had 
exceptional opportunities of watching 
the work, and I have seen numberless 
girls saved from starvation and degrada- 


selves in honorable service, or put in the 





tion, and brought up to maintain them- 
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under a very large boiler, and now jt 
behooves them to get off the cover. 
Mariana W. CHAPMAN, 
Brooklyn, Nov. 5, 1895. 


way of making good marriages by this 
charity. I have seen girls sheltered there 
who had come weeping to the gates, en- 
treating the Sisters to save them from 
being sold into prostitution by their 
remaining relatives. In epite of the many | 
great qualities of the Japanese and the | 
surpassing progress made by that country, | Tye HELEN JACKSON YEAR BOOK. Selec. 
the fate of an orphan girl who has not tions by Harriet T. Perry. Boston: 
the good fortune to be adopted intosome | Roberts Brothers. 1895. : 
family is still a very sad one. The work Here are 365 cboice selections fro 
of saving and educating some, at least, of | Hejen Hunt Jackson, who, as ‘'H. H..” 
these poor children is so good and needful | been such a bright and shining star in our 
that our countrymen and friends in Japan | literature. Every day in the year has its 
were always most generous in answering | Quotations. It used to be said, and it is 
my appeal, on its behalf. But the needs | still often true, that “women are women’s 

worst enemies.” It i3 therefore delight. 
of the war, and the many subscriptions | ¢,) when, as in this case, one woman 
set on foot for ambulance work, have 


shows such thorough appreciation of the 
made it impossible for residents to help | work of another ‘This book will make a 


$$$ 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


the orphanage as they did in former | charming Christmas gift. H. B. B. 
years. The war with China has made | yy povgte MAN. A Novel. By F.B 
many orphans, and the charity is more! powd. Boston: Arena Publishing Co, 


needed than ever before; but, unless 
money can be raised in Europe to make 
the buildings safe, it is feared that many 
girls will have to be turned adrift to meet 
a fate too sad to be described. 

Any sums, however small, will be 
thankfully received, and may be sent to 
Messrs Henry 8S. King & Co., 45 Pall 
Mall, London, for the Tnskij: Orphanage, 
or to Mrs. Hugh Fraser, Villa Crawford, 
Sant Agnello di Sorrento, Agnello, Italy, 
or to Mr. Arthur Terry, Manhattan 
Trust Co., 22 Wall Street, N. Y. 

Accept our sincere thanks for your 
kindness in allowing us to make the work 
known through your columns. 

MARY CRAWFORD FRASER. 


1895. 


This isa story of the wildest and most 
improbable character, told in sensational, 
dime-novel style. It represents human 
beings as the sport of demons and of each 
other. Hypnotism is represented as sub. 
jecting the purest of women to lust and 
the strongest of men to idiocy. The tone 
and tendency are distinctly immoral. 
Such novels, which are equally untrue to 
fact and nature, do much harm so far ag 
they have power to bewilder and sophis- j 
ticate the young and inexperienced. The | 
world is bad enough. It is ‘‘full of pit- 
falls, full of snares.” But it is not so 
wholly and fearfully bad as this writer 
would have us believe. H. B.B. 





PRACTICAL CHRISTIAN SOCIOLOGY. A 
series of special lectures before Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary and Marietta 


—-—~@v—- —_—— 
College, with supplemental notes and 
Ww 0 
& eee +s wae appendixes by Wilbur F. Crafts, Ph. D., 


Superintendent of National Bureau of 
Reform. Wish an introduction by Joseph 
Cook, LL.D. New York: Funk & | 
Wagnalls Co. 1895. Illustrated with 
twenty-two portraits. Price, $1 50. 


This is an elaborate presentation of the 
views of intelligent and rational Socialists. 
It discusses ‘‘temperance, Sabbath (prop- 
erly Sunday) reform, gambling, social 
purity, civil service, ballot reform. muni- 
cipal reform, education, immigration, 
divorce, woman svffrage and other prob. 
lems.” The position taken toward woman 
suff-age is friendly but not wise, as it is 
treated as of minor importance. when in 
fact it is the pivot on which all social and 
political reforms depend. On the subject 
of ‘*marriage’”’ the writer’s viewsare sound. 
Speaking of ‘‘bachelorr,”’ Mr. Crafts says: 
‘When few occupations were open to 
women, no doubt many women married 
without even esteem, much less aff ction, 
merely for support. This was prostitu- 
tion in disguise. of which another case is 
marrying for luxury without love. Self- 
supporting women are becoming more 
numerous, and so fewer women marry j 
unloved and unworthy men. This pre- i 
vents many ill-assorted marriages, few t 
happy ones. Its remedy is not lectures to 
the ‘girl bachelors,’ but the betterment of 
the young men, many of whom are both 
physically and morally unfit to be hus- 
bands.” 

Col. Higginson is quoted as awarding 
the palm for courage to a young assistant 
surgeon of his. Dr. Thomas T. Miner: 
‘*At a convivial supper party where the 
songs and stories were impure, he was 
called upon and said: ‘Gent'emen, I can- 
not give you a song or story, but I will 
ofter a toast, which I shall drink in water, 
and you shall drink as you please. That 
toast is ‘Our mothers.’ The shot told, the 
party quieted down from that moment, 
and soon broke up. Next day three officers 
from different regiments rode out to thank 
him for the simplicity and courage of his 
rebuke.” This book ought to be read and 
studied by every progressive woman or 
man. H. B. B. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 


Will you kindly allow space to some 
reflections upon your ‘*Man Suffrage Ap- 
peal” in the JOURNAL of Oct. 19? 

The question of natural or inherent 
right is not necessarily under discussion. 
Their first statement belies their whole 
argument. if women are citizens in the 
State of Massachusetts. 

No one, as far as I know, has any con- 
troversy with a division of labor, provid- 
ing only that the law of individual fitness 
settles the question of individual work, 
which conclusions are only to be arrived 
at in a field open to all competitors. 

The fact upon which they base their 
strongest argument is that women ‘thave 
had but little experience in private or 
trust or corporate business affairs.””’ That 
is quite true, but it is also true that they 
are capable of comprehending good prac- 
tical results, and can easily perceive what 
kind of workers produce them, which is 
surely a vital qualification for voters. 
Will it be denied for a moment that a | 
woman who knows how to keep her 
houge scrupulously clean is bereft of all 
knowledge when the broom is applied to 
the streets outside of her own doors, or 
that she does not know whether a street is 
well paved, or ill paved; and does not 
recogniz: the fact of her tax money being 
well or ill expended? Does she not care 
whether the streets are well lighted, and 
every alley way and corner as safe for 
her as the middle of the plaza? Why 
should she not want to help put the men 
in office, or women if you please, who 
will make it so? 

When intelligent women read that in 
some of the well-governed cities of Great 
Britain the price of gas is sixty cents per 
thousand feet, instead of $1 14 per thou- 
sand, as some years before, they naturally 
consider whether such improved condi- 
tions are applicable to their own cities. 
When they learn of the improved condi- 
tions of tenement houses through muni- 
cipal regulations, of hospitals, of the 
better disposal of sewerage, and think 
increasingly of the many things which 
would better their country, their city, 
their home, the condition of their chil- 
dren, they want tuo have their opinions 
counted. 

Women are possessed of brains, and as 
education opens to them all the wider 
avenues of thought, they have forgotten 
that some men expect their bonnets and 
their gowns, their teas and their nur- 
series, to furnish their sole mental pabu- 
lum, and they are following the most 
enlightened thought of their time. Why 


do you come to us with your lectures and 
your books and your political meetings, tion had broken out. One shudders at 
and expect us to be moved to no action, | the thought of what strange and fright- 
and toss our opinions in the air as worth: | ful experiences these merry. thoughtless 
less truck? Is it strange that we must | girls were destined to undergo. This 
consider that there is some radical defect | ae eae eee - a ore 
in the minds of such short-sighted in- | © # Memoir oF the subsequent career 0 
structors! You tell us that the ballot is | @¢, youthful vrincess, H-lene Macealski 
. | as Princess de L‘gne and Countess Potocki. 

a great educator, and then deny us its | We have also the girlhond of an autocrat 
education. | in a sketch by the great Empress of Rus- 
The difference betweep men and women | i#, Catharine II., of her early married 
began with creation. It is radical, and | — a —— povelaeies of mer neremey 
| an environment. en we ave a de- 

one cannot see from the other stand | soription of Indian life from the letters of 
point. Therefore, we deny that we are | Miss Emily Eden, sister of George Eden, 
better protected and more intelligently | Baron Avckland, Governor-General of 
cared for than we should be if we bad a | India in — a Se ae ones Com- 
ion. | pany was in the height of its power. 

= —. cae a ines tees ef | Lastly, from the diarv of the Duc de St. 


Simon, we have a most graphic sketch 
education to women, they kindled a fire | of Louis XIV. and his sonst, ont of the 





AN OLD CONVENT SCHOOL IN PARIS AND 
OTHER PAPERS. By Susan Coolidge. 
Boston: Robert Brothers. 1895. Price, 
$1.50. 


This is a lively description of the two 
old convent schools which, during the 
eighteenth century, disputed the palm of 
popularity as educators of the daughters 
of the highest nobility. In December, 
1871, a little pupil at the Abbaye Aux 
Bois kept a diary. Inher copy books, 
bound in faded black leather and levant 
morocco, written in ink now pale with 
time, with saucy childish caricatures on 
the margins, we have a transcript of the 
daily experiences which transformed the 
child into the woman. Cats and punish. 
ments and goodies give place to mature 
descriptions and subtle analyses. They 
give us a most interesting glimpse of the 
educational ideas of the time and of the 
interior of a great convent at the period 
when our American Revolution was in 
progress, and before the French Revolu- 
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profligate aristocracy of France prior to 
the Revolution. It is rare to find such 
yaried interest and instruction in a single | 
yolume. Miss Coolidge deserves the 
thanks of the public for this charming 


book. 


| 


mouche. What strikes us in the pictures 
given is a certain artificial conventional- 
ism which detracts from their rea) merit. 
The Eldest Sister.by Bouguereau,strikes us 
as the most natural and pleasing; and the 
Italian Reapers, by Robert, as the least so. 


| What seems most wanting in French art 


In CaMPHOR. With illustrations by 
Howard Chandler Christy. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1895. 


This beautiful book is the record of a 
soul wrung by the loss of husband and 
child, that finds its consolation in reliev- 
ing the sufferings and sorrows of others. 
The keynote of these poems is found in one 
entitled: } 

THE KEY OF THE CAMPHOR CHEST. 


Faint ring at the door-bell. 
‘4 child,’’ mv sad heart said, 
«*The hand is small! and trembling, 
Or weak for want of bread.” 


And when the bell was answered, 
A child scarce ten years old— 
Whose clothes were thin and threadbare— | 

Stood shivering in the cold. 


Two little shoes with toes out, 
two little hands both red, 

Oh, dear sad eyes! how wistful, 
Longing, yet filled with dread. 


«*If you've some clothes for children’’— 
She seemed quite dumb with fear— 
“You see | haven’t any,’’ 
And waiting, dropped a tear. 


This lowly child I looked at, 
‘(be camphor chest,”’ | said, 

“Its soft warm furs and clothing 
Not needed by my dead.”’ 


I took her band, "twas trembling, 
An | led ber to the chest, 

Must | unlock my heart’s grief 
Co help this child—Gcd's guest ? 


1 took a soft warm bonnet, 
With fresh bowknots of lace, 

And tying on, I whispered, 
‘*Let mother keep that face!’’ 


Her cc ld thin hands transparent, 
‘hese gloves seemed just to fit; 

Her sweet eyes lost their sadness, 
And smiles began to flit. 


Shoes hardly worn, and stockings, 
Soft flannels, frock, and furs— 
“You, little girl, a'e welcome; 
All of them once were hers.”’ 


The chest will soon be empty, 
For love ba3 found the key ; 

I hear Him gently whisper, 
**Ye did it unto Me.’ 


H. B. B. 


PoLirics FOR PRUDENT PEOPLE, OR 
THE PHRONOCRAT. By H. 5. Worthing- | 
ton. Boston: Arena Publishing Co. 
1895. Cloth, $1. 


Here is a writer on politics who pro- 
fesses to state premises and draw conclu- 
sions. Like most such reasoners, how- 
ever, Mr. Worthington overstates, under- 
states and omits to state, thereby vitiat- 
ing many of his conclusions. Enough 
remains, however, of accurate statement 
and fair deduction to make the book a 
valuable contribution to current thought. 
His main point is that wealth is necessary 
to progress; therefore the more wealth 
the more progress. Waste is the only 
real foe. Provided surplus wealth be 
created, accumulated and reinvested, it 
matters little by whom owned. Extrava- 
gant consumption, as in costly mansions 
and luxurious living, should be checked 
by cumulative taxation. Socialistic co- 
Operation and the nationalization of land, 
telegraphs, railways or anything else 
which private individuals can use with 
profit, is wrong. Woman suffrage is wrong, 
manhood suffrage is wrong; only men 
of superior ability and training should be 
allowed to vote. Summing up, the author’s 
four chief proposals are: 

1. The State shall do nothing from 
which it is practical for private persons 
to derive a revenue. 

2. All taxation shall be direct on fixed 
property for revenue only, with an addi 
tional cumulative tax on private resi- 
dences, country seats, etc. 

3. Suffrage shall be based on one vote 
for each $100 paid in residential rent 
(about $20 of the $100 being really for 
taxes), and one for every $20 paid in resi- 
dential ownership, provided always it is 
paid by a man and not by a woman. 

4. Fixed property and gold coin shall 
be the basis of the currency, which is to 
be issued by banks, not by government. 


LitrLe Miss PHasse Gay. By Helen 
Dawes Brown. Boston and New York: | 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1895. Price, | 
$1.00. 


A child's recoll«ctions of her childhood | 
fre often more significant than labored | 
autobiographies. She recails her grand- 
mother, and the long:st day in her life, 
when she studied geography (Rivers of 
Asia, shal] I ever forget you?). A visit to | 
Miss Alcott at Concord, with a glimpse | 
of her father and of Emerson, is a pre- 
lude to the discovery of a wonderful blue | 
parasol. Dried apples, birthday doings, | 
and dancing school bring our little narra- 
tor to the age of ten, at which interesting 
period she proves a valuable intermediary 
between her eldest sister and her sister's | 
lover. And Roger Waite says, in conclu- 
sion: ‘Little Miss Pkcebe Gay, you've | 
g0t more sense in your litt'e finger than | 
—” The sentence remains unfinished, but | 
the children will want the story read over 
again, all the same. H. B. B. 





CONTEMPORARY FRENCH PAINTERS. An 
essay by Philip Gilbert Hamerton. Bos- | 
ton: Roberts Brothers. 1895. Price, | 
$3. 
This handsome octavo volume is a dis- | 

sertation on modern French art, with | 

sketches of the most eminent artists, and | 
reproductions of sixteen celebrated pic- 

tures considered masterpieces. There is | 
much valuable and interesting reading on 

Classicism, romanticism, the atelier sys- 

tem, etc., interpersed with descriptions of 

the merits and specimens of the work of 

Bouguereau, Ingres, Hamon, Vernet, 

Protais, Delaroche, Ary Scheffer, Troyon, 

Rosa Bonheur, Robert, Jacque, Decamps, 

Ge:dme, Meissonier, Frére, and Toul- 


is ideality. To all who wish to study 
Frerch art and to become familiar with 
its great exemplars, this book will be valu- 
able, and to all lovers of pictures it will 
be interesting and instructive. H. B. B. 


By Grace 1.2Baron, 
1896. Price, 


LITTLE DAUGHTER. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
75 cents. 

Daily life in Hazelwood, the silk factory, 
the departure for England witha child’s 
loving message, Eisie’s secret, the charity 
school, the family at Falcon’s Height, 
the heavenly blessing and good-night— 


such are the varied themes, illustrated | 


with half a dozen wood-cuts. UH. B. B. 


-—2e 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


A bright young man says of the vote on 
woman suffrage: “It is like knocking 
down a growing boy. You can do it to- 
day ; but a few years hence, when he is 
six feet two, he will be too much for you.”’ 

A small elementary Government school 
for Egyptian girls will be opened shortly 
at Cairo, with an English teacner at its 
head. This lady, Miss Alice Forbes, re- 
ceived her professional training at the 
Cambridge Teachers’ College, and was for 
some years a successful teacher in a girls’ 
school at Port Elizabeth, South Africa. 

Two columns of excellent plate matter 
in favor of woman euffrage and in reply 
to Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s articles in oppo 
sition, can be obtained at a trifling cost 
by addressing the American Press Asso- 
ciation, Room 1, Globe Building, Boston, 
Mass. Readers of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
everywhere in the United States will do 
well to call the attention of editors to this 
fact. 

D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, have in 
press, in ‘*Modern Language Series,” Bene- 
dix’s ‘‘Die Hochzeitsreise,”’ edited, with 
notes, by Natalie Schiefferdecker, instruc- 
tor in German at Abbott Academy, and 
an illustrated edition of Scheffel’s ‘‘Der 
Trompeter von Sakkingen,” abridged and 
edited, with introduction and notes, by 
Professor Carla Werckebach of Wellesley 
College. 

Mr. Charles R. Saunders, secretary of 
the Man Suffrage Association, is reported 
as declaring that woman suffrage is 
crushed forever. This is probably a cam- 
paign statement, pure and simple. If Mr. 
Saunders said it in good faith it merely 
shows his inexperierce. Woman suffrage 
is voted down in some State almost every 
year, but such a defeat never proves any- 
thing more than a mere temporary dam- 
per. One might as weil expect to stop 
the rising tide by throwing down a piece 
of timber on the beach. The first wave 
may fail to break over it; but after a few 
more, the obstruction is quietly fioated 
away. 

Dr. Wm. T. Harris, U. 8. Commissioner 
of Education, has just made a notable 
address to the students of Atlanta Uni- 
versity, warmly commending higher edu- 
cation for the negroes, as carried on in 
that institution. Without depreciating 
elementary and industrial training for the 
masses of the negro race, he held that 
nothing is more ‘'practical” than getting 
an insight into the civilization with which 
we are in contact and of which we form 
apart. As our civilization is Jargely de- 
rived from the Greeks and Romans, and 
as the negroes of America are to share it 
with the Anglo-Saxons, it is very impor- 
tant that the bright men and women among 
them should get acquainted with it, as 
others have done, through the study of 
Latin and Greek. This is the more neces- 
sary, since, with the advance of civiliza- 


| tion and the development of machinery, 


the proportion of manual laborers in 
every community is steadily diminishing, 
while the proportion of directors of labor 
and other brain-workers is correspond. 
ingly increasing. 

The Boston Transcript said, in publish- 
ing the list of eminent names in favor of 
equal suffrage: 


| It is the view of capitalists like Mr. | 
| Barthold Schlesinger and Mr. John M. 


Forbes, whoge names appear on the list of 


| those in favor of municipal woman suf- 


frage that woman’s vote will be a neces- 
sity at some future time in order to 
prevent property from being practically 
confiscated by corrupt councils executing 
the will of jobbers in city schemes. It is 
very significant that Governor McIntyre, 


| of Colorado, testifies in the letter written 
| to a lady of Newton last week 


that the 
chief benefit of woman suffrage, as expe- 
rienced in that State, has been upon the 
nominations for < flice, that is, in forcing 
the nominations of the best men avail- 
able. It is the estimate of women upon 
candidates that the bosses would have 
most to fear from. Of course, another 
and by far larger class of capitalists is 
perfectly willing to take its chances under 
the old system of buying a board of alder- 
men, or a legislative committee or report 
when necessary, rather than the risk of 
adding to the political strength of the 
idealism, conscience and other such non- 
sense rife in the community, which already 
bothers them so that they have to keep 
experienced lobbyists and « xpensive law- 
yers. 


‘CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


| 

| 

| THE ROCK A-BY LADY. 
——- 

| 

| 

| 

| 


BY EUGENB FIELD. 


The Rock-a-by Lady from Hushaby Street 
Comes stealing; comes creeping ; 
The poppies they hang from her head to ber feet, 
And each hath a dream that is tiny and fleet-— 
| She bringeth her poppies to you, my sweet, 
When she findeth ) ou sleeping! 


There is one little dream of a little drum — 
“Rab-a-dub!"’ it goeth ; 
| There is one little dream of a big sugar plum, 
| And lo! thick and fast the other dreams come 
| Of popguns that bang, and tio tops that hum, 
| And a trumpet that bloweth! 
And dollies peep out of those beautiful dreams 
With laughter and singing; 
And boats go a-floating on silvery streams, 
| And the stars peep-a-boo with their own misty 
| gleams, 
And up, up and up where the Mother Moon 
beams 
Che fairies go winging! 


Would you dream all these dreams that are 

tiny and fleet? 
They'll come to you sleeping; 

So shut the two eyes that are weary, my sweet, 

For the Rock-a-by Lady from Hushaby Street, 

With poppies that hang from her head to her 
feet, 

Comes stealing; comes creeping. 


—_——_+or— 


JOE’S VICTORY. 


‘*‘Mamma, I wish [ could get to school 
without passing that Charlie Haddington’s 
house, or else I wish I could make him 
behave.” 

Mrs. Gordon looked down into the 
troubled little face Joe raised to hers, and 
answered with a smile: 

‘*Well, I think perhaps you could make 
him do that. I'd try to, anyway, if I were 
you,” 

‘‘Why, how could I, mamma?’ asked 
Joe, wonderingly. ‘You always said you 
didn’t want me to fight, and he is bigger 
than I am, too; but maybe I could whip 
him. Do you mean that I may try to, 
mamma?" 

‘*No, dear,” said his mother. ‘I mean 
that I think the reason Charlie teases you 
so is that he likes to see you lose your 
temper, and, if you would learn to control 
that, he wouldn’t find any more fun in 
plaguing you, and so would stop it.” 

“IT wish [ wasn’t so fiery,” Joe said, 
thoughtfully; ‘‘and I mean to try hard to 
| keep my temper to-day.” 

Ina few minutes Joe was trudging along 
the road, his thoughts full of a plan he 
had formed the night before to get up a 
baseball club among the boys of his own 
age, like those the o!der boys and young 
men of the village had. It was a little 
hard to decide just which boys to ask; 
and he wanted to see Harry Crane and 
Jack Lewis, and talk it over with them 
before school. 

He was so busy thinking, that he did 
not notice how near he came to the house 
where Charlie Haddington lived; nor did 
he notice a stone which lay on the walk 
right before him, but stumbled over it and 
fell. As he scrambled to his feet and 
tried to brueh the dust from his clothes, 
he heard a mocking laugh, and then the 
words: 








‘*Poor old Joe 

Stubbed his toe 

On the way to Jericho, 

Oh, oh, oh! 

Poor Joe's toe!’’ 
and he saw Charlie sitting on the gate- 
post just across the way. 

A rush of angry feelings came over Joe; 
but he remembered his conversation with 
his mother just in time, and pressed his 
lips tightly together, determined not to 
say a word until he could speak pleas- 
antly. 

He brushed away vigorously for a min- 
ute or two, then, straightening up, he 
called out: 

‘Say, Charlie, do you want to be in our 
nine?”’ 
| Charlie was surprised at Joe’s friendly 





| tone, and expected some trick; but the | 


| question excited his curiosity, so he 
| answered: 

‘**Taint likely. What nine?” 

‘Some of us fellows are going to have a 
baseball nine,” said Joe. ‘*Would you 
| like to belong to it? If you would, Ill 


| put your name down for it.” 


| seat, and the two boys walked on together 

| toward the schoolhouse, talking »f the 
new project in a very friendly way. 

| They had not been intimate, and never 

played together except at the school re- 

| cess in some game in which all the boys 


| joined; for when the Haddingtons had | 
moved into town about a year before, and | 


| Charlie appeared at school with raggea 
| Stothes and a somewhat rough manner, 
| he had not seemed a very desirable com- 
panion to Joe Gordon and the well-dressed, 
carefully taught boys he associated with. 

Charlie had noticed this; but he was a 
bright boy, and not a bad one, and he was 
fully determined not to be ragged always, 
and to make himself, as he expressed it, 
‘tas good as anybody.” He was pleased, 
therefore, with ,Joe’s proposal; but he 
knew that he had not deserved it from 





Charlie swung himself down from his | 


him, and so, just before they reached the 
schoolhouse, he said: 

‘Joe, what made you choose me? You 
are the one that’s getting this thing up, 
and you could have found enough other 

| boys. You needn’t have asked me at all, 
| when I’ve plagued you so much.” 

And Joe answered: 

| ‘**Well, I s’pose you did it for the fun of 
| seeing me flare up; but I mean to break 

myself of that, and | wanted to show you 
that I didn't bear any grudge.” 

‘*Well, I’m not going to do it any more, 
see if I do,” said Charlie; and he kept his 
word. 

So Joe gained a double victory that 
morning—a victory over his teasing school- 
mate, and a still greater one over his own 
quick temper.—Selected. 





CATARRH can be successfully treated 
only by purifying the blood, and the one 
true blood purifier is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


PRIVATE PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


Among the advantages of the Primary De- 
partment for boys and girls at 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL 


may be noted the following: 

iven temperature; ventilation without opening 
windows. 

Field work in natural science, in suitable 
weather, in connection with regular lessons 
throughout the year. 

Recess in large gymnasium under teacher's 
supervision. 


(No. 593 Boylston Street, Copley Square.) 


Berkeley School, 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley Sts., Boston. 


Co-educational. Eight Berkeley girls en- 
tered Radcliffz, Wellesley, Smith and lechnology 
this June. Four others completed English 
course. Send for Decennial Catalogue. 


TAYLOR, DeMERITLE & HAGAR. 


WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


Family School. Both Sexes. Unsectarian. 
Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, Business, 
and for a useful life. 








Forty-third Year begins Wednesday, 
September 18th, 1895. 


Catalogue of ALLEN BROTHERS, 
West Newton, Mass. 


The Allen Gymnasium. 


—AND— 


TURKISH BATHS. 


WATER CURE DEPARTMENT & MASSAGE. 


42 to 56 St. Botolph St., Buston. 


Open from 9 A, M. to 6 P. M. Daily, except 
Holidays and Sundays, 


MARY E. ALLEN. 


MRS. HAILMANN’S 
Training School for Kindergartners 
AND PRIMARY TEACHERS, 
(Formerly at La Porte, Ind.) 

Has been re-opened at Washington, D.C. 
Wednesday, September 18, 1895. 
EUDORA L. HAILMANN, 
The Cairo, Washington, D.C. 





ano pe COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 189g. Thirty minutes from 
Broad 8t.S8tation, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, 8cientificand Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings,machine 
hops, laboratories, andlibraries. For full particn- 
arsaddress CHARLES De GARMO. Ph. D., Prestdent 





BREATHING TUBE. 









oi | 


Its use develops the chest, strength- 
| ens throat, and cures comsumption. 
P. P. FIELD, M. D., 
go W. SPRINGFIELD St., 
Boston, Mass. 


SOCVVtVVEVUUsseses 
| CAN YOU WRITE 
| Kither prose or poetry? If you can, read 
our epecial offer, and show it to all your 
friends. 
2500 IN PREMIUMS 
Will be awarded to the patrons of HOUSE AND 
Home coctributing best stories and poems. 
WRITE FOR LETTER 
Of particu'ars as to how these premiums are 
to be awarded. Address 
HOUSE qd HOME 2018 Columbia Ave., 
| an y PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
SOs BVEVesessesessd 
Mother 
and Babe. | 


An important book, vy 


Mrs. Jenness Miller, 
for expectant motners. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 

ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly, 


11434 5th Ave., N.Y. 
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LEE AND SHEPARD’S 
New Books, 


DR. UNDERWOOD'S LAST NOVEL., 


Dr. Gray’s Quest. by Frayxcis H, UNDERWOOD 
LL. D., author of “Quabbin,” “The Poet ana the 
Man,” “Builders of American Literature,” ete. $1.75, 


*Lisbeth Wilson, a Daughter of New Hampshire 
e130, By E.iza NELSON BLair (Mra, Henry W. Blair). 





Neighbor Jackwood. By J.T. Trowsriper. New 
ano revised edition with an autobiographica! chap- 
ter and portrait. $1.50, 


Readings from the Old English Dramatists. 
By ¢ ATHERINE MARY REIGNOLDS-Wis: Low (Mra. Ir 
ving Winslow). With notes. Cloth, 


gilt top, $3.50, 

Pocket Guide to the Common Land Birds of 
New England. Containing full description, key 
and literary references. By M.A WILCOX, Protessor 

of Zoology, Wellesley College. 60 cents net. 


Make Way for the King. Kev. Fiavivus J. Eronst 
D. D. $1.25. 


Two volumes, 


A strong series of revival sermons. 


The Watch Fires of °76, By SamveL Apams 
Deakk, author of *‘ Our Colonial’ Homes,” “Nooks 
aud Corners vf New England Coast,” “Decisive 
Events in American History,” etc. Illustrated, 
about $1.25. 


THE WAR OF 1812 SERIES, 


The Boy Soldiers of 1812. By Everett T. Tom 
LINSON, author of “Search for Andrew Field.” Illus 
trated, $1 50. 


A continuation of this series, telling of the adven 
tures and exploits of andrew Fielc and his compan 
ions In the army. 


THE BLUE AND THE GRAY ON LAND. 


Inthe Saddle. By O.iver Ortic, Being the second 
volume in the series. Illustrated by Shute, §1.50. 


ALL OVER THE WORLD LIBRARY, Third Sertes. 


Across Indian, or Live Boys in the Far East. 
By OLiver Optic, Illustrated. $1.25. 


The Story of Patriot’s Dav... Lexington and 
cencere. By Georor J. Vannky. Cloth, illustrated, 
5U cents. 


Showing how the day may be commemorated by 
schools, societies and o: hers, giving a complete story 
of that memorable 19th of April. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE PRUDY.” 
Jimmy Boy. By Soruim May. Illustrated, 75 cents, 


Uniform with “Wee Lucey,” in the series entitled 
“Little Prudy's Children,” 


HISTORICAL HANDBOOKS, 


Reference Handbeok ot American History. 
By the Linrary Metnop. For Secondary Schools, 
Period of thy Constitution, 1789-1889. By A. W. Bach- 
ELtr. 5’ cents. net. 


The Study of English History. By the Lanora- 
TORY METHOD, By Mary E, WILDER. 40 ceLts net. 


Reference Handbeok of Roman History. By 
the LABORATCRY METHOD, By CAROLINE W. TRABE, 
40 centa net. 

In Press—Re FERENCE HANDBOOK OF GREEK Hietcory, 


These manuals, prepsred by the authors for use in 
their*cl»s*rooms, have proved of such value that many 
educators have desired them for use. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. A Beautiful Git 


Because I Love You. Edited by Anna FE. Mack, 
A choice collection of love poems. Cloth, white and 
gold. New edition, $1.50. 


Back Country Poems, 
Cloth, illustrated, $1,5u. 
In Wild Rose Time, By Amanpa M. DOUGLAB, 
author of ‘Larry,’ “Bethia Wray’s New Name,’ 
“Osborse of Arrochar,” “Claudia,’’ “In the King’s 

Country,” ete. $1.50. 


Patience. A Series of Games with Cards. Compiled 
by Epnan D. CHensy. Enlarged edition. In box 
with two pack of cards. $1.50. 

The Boy's Own Guide to Fiohing, Tackle 

7) 


Making. and Fish Breeding. By Joun Har- 
. Illustrated, $1.50. 


By Sam WALTER Foss. 


RINGTON KEENE, 





Complete Catalogue mailed free. Any of the above 
sent, prepatd, on receipt of price. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 











| 


BAIRD & MASON 


REAL ESTATE & RENTAL AGENTS. 
Money Loaned for Investors on the Best Farm Security 
We have been In the Loan Business for Eight Years, 
aud have never made a bad loan. If )ou have money 
| to loan In Eastern Kansas write to us. Reference 
| EURRKA Bank. Office, EUREKA, GREENWOOD 
| COUNTY, Kansas. 





FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


PASSENGER STATION, CAUSEWAY ST, 


Trains leave Boston via 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


| 
| 


—FOR— 
Fitchburg, North Adams, Williamstown, Troy, 
Albany, Saratoga, Utica, Binghamton, Hornells, 
ville, Elmira, Syracuse Rochester, Watertown, 


Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis and point 


West, Southwest and Northwest. 


6.45 A.M, ‘stent Peeneer 


Day Express. Parlor cars Boston 
9.00 M. to Troy and Saratoga. 
. 


Sundays only. Accommodations 
for Troy and Albany. 
Passenger accommodation. 


Daily. e838. 
Sleeping cars Boston to Chicago 
via Cleveland and Boston to St. 
Louis via Niagara Falls and De- 
troit, and Boston to Chicago via 
Binghamton. 

Pacitic Express. 

Sleeping cars Boston to Chicago 


7.00 P.M. 
via Niagara Falls and Detroit. 


Lowest Rates of Fare Guaranteed, 


Superb equipment, excellent train service, aft 
time and courteous employees. 

For additional train service from Boston to Fitch- 
bury and intermediate stations, see local time tables, 
which can be obtained at any railroad ticket office 
and all botels in Boston. 

For maps, trrovgh time tables, rates of fare, parlor 
and sleeping car accommodations, or further infor- 
mation, apply at Company’s office, 250 Washington 
Street, or at ticket office, passenger station, Causes 
way Street, Boston. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Agent. 

July Ist, 1895, 


Nahant Fish Market. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


Fast Exp 





THE OLDEST Fish MARKET IN BotTon. 


| @Qecean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls dally in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


| 49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No, 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 


of 
THE BEFRIENDING COMMITTEE «xe 
Women’s Educational and [ndustrial Union desire 
to call the attention of ladies temporarily disabled 
through nervous diseases to the favorable terms 
they have been able to obtain at the Newton Rest- 
Cure. For particulars address Befriending Com- 
mittee, 264 Boylston Street. Boston. 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 


from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office — whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








HOME FOR AGED COUPLES BAZAR. 


The Thirteenth Annual Bazar will open at 
Horticultural Hall, Tremont Street, Boston, on 
the morning of Monday, Nov 18, at twelve 
o'clock, and continue one week. 

Single admission, twenty-five cents. Season | 
tickets (transferable), one dollar. Free admis- | 
sion to Café. 

Exvizapetu Ansott CARLETON, M. D., 
30 Union Park, Boston, Mass. | 
ca ede a 


REGISTER! REGISTER! 


In Boston and other Massachusetts 
cities, registration for the coming school 
elections will close Nov. 20. Women who 
wish to vote for members of the School 
Board should register at once. 


“2 
MRS. STANTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


All our readers will be interested in the 
report of Mrs. Stanton’s 80th birthday, 
which appears in anothercolumn. Every- 
body who was present declares that it 
was a delightful occasion. A multitude 
of local suffrage clubs all over the coun- 
try were celebrating the dav at the same 
time, and heartily wishing Mrs. Stanton 
many happy returns. 

Every friend of «qual rights for women 
must rejoice in the gains of the last forty 
years, which are so impressively empha 
sized by an occasion like this. 

A pleasant testimony to the growth of 
public sentiment is to be found in the 
congratulations and good wishes that 
even the anti-suffrage papers offer Mra. 
Stanton on this occasion. Even the Bos- 
ton Herald, the strongest opponent of 
equal rights for women among all the 
Boston dailies, says, editorially: ‘Con- 
gratulations on Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s 
beautiful white head and to its owner at 
eighty!” _ 


SUFFRAGE SITUATION IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS, 


The sham refererdum has come and 
gone. The cflicial returns are not yet 
accessible. But enough are before us to 
justify us in the following general state 
ment of the situation. 

1. About one-third of the male voters 
voted, on Nov. 5, to extend municipal suf 
frage to women. That is of itself a sig- 
nificant fact. 

2. But more and better is the fact that 
the average quality of the men who voted 
for woman suffrage was far above that of 
the men who voted against it. As evi. 
dence, in every city of the Commonwealth 
the smallest affirmative vote was given in 
the worst, and the largest in the best 
wards. it was not the slums of Ward 6 
that rolled up the 120,000 votes of men and 
women in its favor. Alike among men and 
among women, it was the middle class of 
intelligent, active, wide-minded American 
citizens, graduates of our free schools, 
that recorded itself in favor of equal 
rights, irrespective of sex. The kind of 
men and women who have made Wyoming 
and Colorado bloom and blossom like roses 
in the desert, that have wrung wealth 
of gold and silver from the wild gorges 
of the Rocky Mountains, voted ‘‘yes’’ 
in Massachusetts, as they do everywhere 
on this question. Of the men who voted 
against woman suffrage, a large propor- 
tion, at least one-half, were born and 
reared in foreign countries, who have 
come here with Old-World prejudices and 
ideas. Men raised under monarchical 
institutions naturally vote to perpetuate a 
monarchical family, based upon the eubor- 
dination of wives. 

The other half represent the liquor traf- 
fic, the monopolies, the exclusiveness 
of wealth, the blind bigotry of conserva- 
tive tradition. Narrow-minded Protes- 
tants feared the votes of Catholic women. 
Narrow-minded Catholics feared | he votes 
of Protestant women. The lady with 
several servants feared she would be out- 
voted by her domestics. Manufactu- 
rers who thrive by the poorly paid labor 
of women did not want to put power in 
the hands of their female employees. 

There is also a vast deal of downright 
ignorance of what the question means. 
Many thousand men expressed no opinion 
either way, in spite of the urgent appeals 
of the ‘‘Man Suffrage Association.” Many 
thousand men voted against it at the in- 
stigation of the saloons, and their respect- 
able allies. Forty-tsix country towns 
voted in favor of woman suffrage. All 
honor to them! In many of the best 
wards of our cities the vote was nearly 
equally divided. In hundreds of localities, 
where we did not know we had a single 





friend, suffragists are now on record, and | that is necessary. Therefore I believe in 


ready to be organized. With 33 per cent. 


| of the male voters in our favor, we only 


need to convert 18 per cent. more to carry 
the State, and women will be ready to 
vote whenever they have a practical issue 
before them. 

Let us now petition for everything the 
Legislature has power to grant, viz.: 

1. For a real legal referendum, a consti 
tutional amendment. 

2 For a law enabling women possessed 
of the qualifications required of male 
voters to vote for Presidential electors. 


3 For a law extending full municipal | 


suffrage to women. H.B B 


—ee- 


REFERENDUM COMMITTEE'S FINAL 
ACTION. 


The Referendum State Committee held 
its closing meeting at 3 Park Street, 
Boston, last Monday afternoon, Mrs. Ole 
Bull in the chair. 


The chairman said the discussion over | 


the so-called referendum had made many 
converts in Cambridge. 

Members present from other cities and 
towns made similar reports, and a general 
feeling of cheerfulness prevailed. 

The Committee adopted the following 
resolutions: 

Whereas, the present returns from the 
so-called referendum indicate that we 
only need to convert about 18 per cent. 
more of the male voters of Massachusetts 
in order to carry woman suffrage; and 
whereas public opinion in favor is rapidly 
growing. and grows faster the more the 
subject is discussed; therefore 

Resolved, That we petition the Legisla- 
ture to submit to the voters a constitu- 
tional amendment giving full suffrage to 
women. 

Resolved, That this Referendum Cam- 
paign Committee adj urn, subject to the 
call of its chairman, to reorganize as a Con- 
stitutional Amendment Campaign Com. 
mittee whenever the Legislature pisses a 
joint resolve for a real referendum to the 
voters. 

A vote of thanks was also passed to all 
the newspapers that had advocated equal 
suflrage editorially or had opened their 
columns to discussion. 


—— ~2> — 


FORTNIGHTLY MERTING. 


The Fortnightly Meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts W. S. A. was held at the Suffrage 
Parlors, 3,Park Street, last Tuesday after- 
noon. Mrs. Livermore was in Connecti- 
cut. In her absence, Mrs. Mary Clarke 
Smith proved an able presiding officer. 

Rev. Ada C. Bowles, who was to have 


the utmost freedom of speech and of pub- 
| lication, subject only to the ordinary 
| restraints of decency. 
| ‘There is a little paper called the Re- 
monstrance, published in opposition to 
equal rights for women. It is crammed 
full of sophistries against woman suf- 
frage, and denunciations of ita advocates. 
But if any attempt were made to keep the 
| Remonstrance from being freely sold to 
all who wish to buy it, in the places where 
all other papers are allowed to be sold, I 
would speak at an indignation meeting in 
| behalf of the Remonstrance just as readily 
|and just as strongly as if the paper so 
| treated were the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 

Let us have a free press, a free platform, 
and free discussion, and there is no fear 
but in the long run the truth will win. 


One of the editors of the Standard was 
present. After speaking, [ handed him 
| the manuscript of my brief remarks, with 
| the explicit request, if he printed it, not 
to leave out the first two sentences. Next 
| morning the Standard printed the speech, 
| with the first two sentences omitted. 

A. 8. B. 


——__~+@o—_ 


SMITH COLLEGE GIRLS DISCUSS SUF- 
FRAGE, 


A Smith College girl writes : 


We had a jolly debate in ‘Current 
Events” on the referendum by four of 
the studente as principals. Several of the 
rest and the faculty took part in the dis- 
cussion. We wanted merely to jog up 
the minds of the embryo women a bit, 
but we changed an indifferent crowd of 
lazy girls into an interested, animated, 
turbulent assembly—clapping, cheering 
aod stamping for and against. It was 
fun to see them rise to the occasion. 
Agreat bunch of yellow chrysanthemums 
was brought in and distributed to the 
avowed suffragists. 

Although it was a rainy day, and there 
was a football game at Amherst, the meet- 
ing wa3 a large one. 


The more the subject is discussed the 
more numerous the converts will be. Dis- 
cussion is all we want. 

——__  —-~@eor -—----— 


WELLESLEY JUBILANT. 





Editors Woman's Journal; 

The Wellesley Woman Suffrage League 
he'd a spirited and well attended ‘Yellow 
Tea” Nov. 14, in the Unitarian Church at 
Wellesley Hills, in celebration of the fact 
that a majority of sixty-one of the votes 
polled in the town of Wellesley on the 
so-called ‘‘referendum” were in the affirm- 
ative. 

Mrs. Mary C. Smith, president of the 
League, presided, and after a cordial 
address of welcome introduced as the first 





spoken on ‘‘Women as [nventors,’’ had 
been unable to recover the manuscript of 
her Jecture on that subjeet from a pub- 
lisher to whom she had been over-per- 
suaded to lendit. She therefore gave an 
interesting talk on the history of tobacco 


speaker of the evening Mr. Henry B. 
Rlackwell, of Boston. Mr. Blackwell is 
the finest living exemplar of modern chiv- 
alry, and his glowing words were received 
with enthusiasm. He was followed by 
Miss Ellen Hayes, professor of mathe- 





and opium, citing many quaint and little- 
known facts regarding the introduction 
and early history of these narcotics. 

Brief addresses were made by Mrs. 
Ulive C. Wright, of Colorado, Mr. Black- | 
well, and Miss Blackwell. It was voted to | 
endorse the petition of the Boston Dry 
Goods Benefit Association to the large 
stores to close at 5 P. M. during January, 
February and March. A telegram of 
congratulation was sent to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton. Miss Josephine Bryant 
contributed vocal music. 

A lively and interesting meeting was 
followed by a soeial half-hour, and the 
assembly partook of excellent hygienic 
coffee contributed by its inventor, Dr. P. 
P. Field. The ladies pronounced it the 
best thing of the kind they had ever 
tasted. 


—_—_—__ _ ~*@e 


CONCERNING THE STANDARD. 


An indignation meeting of women was 
held in the People’s Temple, Boston, 
Wednesday evening, to protest against 
the exclusion of the Standard from the 
cars of the West End Railroad Company. 
[It has since been learned that the man- 
agers of the West End declare their dis- 
approval of this exclusion, but say that 
they have made a contract with the Hotel] 
& News Company by which its represen- 
tatives alone are to sell papers on the cars, 
and the Hotel & News Company refuse to 
furnish the Standard. Of course the ex- 
clusion is equally unfair, whoever is re- 
sponsible for it.] Addresses were made 
at the meeting by Mrs. E. Trask Hill, 
Mrs. Morrison and Miss Blackwell. Miss 
Blackwell said : 

Every one knows that I am not in sym- 
pathy with the views of the Standard on the 
Catholic question. I suppose, therefore, 
that I was invited to speak at this meeting 
as a representative of the opposite side, but 
as one who believes in fair play. The action 
of the West End Railway in refusing to 
let the Standard be sold on its cars, when 
it allows all the other daily papers to be 
sold there, is clearly unfair and indefensi- 
ble. It is also exceedingly foolish. 

In old times disputes were settled by 
wager of battle. The disputants fought, 
and the man who won was assumed to 
have been in the right. This was not 
reasonable, because the best man muscu- 
larly is not always the best man morally; 
but when it isa battle of ideas, the best 
and truest idea is sure to have the upper 





band in the long run. A fair field is all 


matics at Wellesley College, a most logi- 
cal and convincing speaker, a fact which 
had practical demonstration at the ‘‘joint 
debate” held during the campaign. The 
other speakers were Miss Sarah H. South- 
wick, for many years president of the 
League, Col. Albert Clarke, secretary of 
the Home Market Club, and Mr. Richard 
Cunningham, chairman of the Board of 
Selectmen. Mrs. Arthur Jacobs sang two 
soles, and was listened to with great 
pleasure, her rich contralto voice giving 
special force to the appropriate music. 

The following resolutions were pre- 
sented by Mrs. Mary H. Hall and unani- 
mously adopted: 

At this time of rejoicing over the most satis- 
factory and encouraging result of the vote in 
the own of Wellesley on the so-called ‘‘referen- 
dum”’ of the question of the expediency of grant- 
ing municipal suffiage to women, we. the 
members of the Wellesley Woman Suffrage 
League, appreciating the great obligation under 
which we are placed for most effective assistance 
a'd special courtesies extended to us, wish to 
thank all those who contributed to bring the 
question to so successful an issue; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we heartily appreciate the 
courteous and respectful consideration of the 
male voters throughout the day. 

Chat we tender our most cordial and grateful 
thanks to all those voters, both men and women, 
who helped to sweli the yes vote to such a sub- 
stantial majority; to the Board of Registrars 
for their successful efforts to render the process 
of registration easy and agreeable; to the Bc ard 
of Selectmen for their uniform courtesy, and 
especially do we appreciate the delicate atten- 
tion of the chairman in supplying ‘the voting 
table with beautiful flowers; to Mrs. Dewing, 
Mrs. Caroline K. Flagg, Messrs. Clark, Gilson, 
Cunningham, Peabody, Fiske, Stevens and 
Moulton for carriages and services in the con- 
veyance of voters; to Mr. Harry Kingsbury for 
valuable assistance at the polls; to Mr. W. 2 
Dana for the loan of chrysanthemums; and to 
Miss S. H. Southwick, and Messrs. Gilson, 
Clarke and Fiske, for generous contributions to 
the treasury of the League. 

Our feeling of gratitude is made deeper and 
stronger by the conviction that those who have 
assisted us on this occasion have worked, not 
for the temporary success of a political) move- 
ment, but for the practical application of the 
principles of justice and righteousness, and that 
when this great movement has culminated in 
success, as it must and will soon do, the results 
of their efforts will be seen in a grander, a more 
enlightened, a loftier civilization than the world 
has ever known. 

At the close of the above exercises the 
meeting adjourned to the church parlor, 
where daintily attired young ladies served 
refreshments. 

The meeting was a most successful one, 
and served the double purpose of a fitting 
close to a successful campaign, and of 
rousing the enthusiasm for a continuance 


of the good work. R. 
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MRS. STANTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


(Continued from First Page.) 
would have been dull enough, but Miss 
Anthony enlivened it with her wit and 
cleverness, and made a success of it.” 
Among the letters and telegrams were 
greetings from Lady Henry Somerset, 


| Lord and Lady Aberdeen, thirty members 


of the family of the late John Bright, 
Ellen Terry, Oscar Strauss, Prof. D. Cady 
Eaton, the New Century Club, the De- 
troit Equal Suffrage Association, the 
Cook County Equal Suffrage Association 
of Chicago, the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association, the Eau Claire ( Wis.) 
Woman’s Club, the Columbian Council of 
Jewish Women of Allegheny City, Pa., 
the Civic Federation of Denver, and 
many other organizations, some as far 
west as California ‘There was an address 
from the London Women’s [Franchise 
League, a cablegram from the Bristol 
Women’s Liberal Association, and a letter 
from the Women’s Rights Society of Fin- 
land, signed by its president, Baroness 
Alexandra Gripenberg. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw spoke on ‘‘Re- 
ligion”’; Mrs. W. T. Burt, president of the 
New York W.C. T. U., on ‘*Temper 
ance,’ and Rev. Ida C. Hultin on ‘*Moral 
Progress.” 

Miss Elizibeth Sheldon read a paper by 
Clara Barton. Mrs. A. 8. Quinton, presi- 
dent of the National Indian Association, 
spoke on the Indian question. Mme. An- 
toinette Stirling sang ‘The Gift,” and 
fif:y young colored men, the choir of St. 
Poilip’s church, sang a chorus with great 
applause. 

Mrs. Stanton was then introduced, the 
audience rising, cheering, and giving the 
Chautauqua salute. As she advanced 
toward the edge of the stage, leaning on a 
cane, the applause was redoubled. She 
spoke in a voice that was perfectly audi- 
ble in every part of the house. 

‘**T thank you all very much,” she said, 
‘for the tributes of love, respect, and 
gratitude which have been sent to me in 
telegrams and letters, and expressed in 
the presence of this great audience. As I 
am not able to stand very long, nor to 
talk loud enough, [ have invited Miss 
Helen Potter to read what I have to say 
to you. 

‘*Before I sit down I want to say one 
word to the men who are present. From 
all they will have to listen to to night, 
acd from what they have read io the 
papers of late, they may come to the con- 
clusion that the new woman is going to 
crowd them entirely off the planet. I want 
to assure you all that, as long as you have 
mothers, wives, and sweethearts, they 
will look out for your welfare.” 

In her paper, read by Miss Potter, Mrs 
Stanton said in part: 

‘In the first place, I propose to-night to 
settle the question of woman’s sphere, so 
that we may never hear it mentioned 
again. [Laughter.|] That region has been 
travelled over so often that there is not a 
tree or flower or blade of grass to be found 
on it anywhere, yet excursions of men 
are from time to time surveying that old 
worn-out Jand to find woman’s sphere. 
Ever since Eve left Paradise, the trend of 
human endeavor has been in this direction. 

‘Those who could pen poetry or prose 
have written about it; those who could 
orate in any language under the sun have 
talked about it; statesmen have declared 
its limits in laws and constitutions; bish- 
ops in scriptures and sermons; editors in 
journals; actors in tragedy; artists in 
pictures; and scientists in osseous forma- 
tions, muscles, nerves, and the size and 
quantity of feminine brains. [ Laughter. ] 

‘While Franklin, Kane, Lockwood, 
Greely and Peary have been sailing amid 
polar ice to find the North Pole, [ have 
been travelling in the 1ealm of the possi- 
bilities to find the voting poll and wom- 
en’s sphere. I crossed, spyglass in hand, 
the imaginary lines of diameter and cir- 
cumference supposed to bound it, took 
reckouings at every degree of latitude and 
longitude, all through the temperate, the 
torrid, and the frigid zones, and, halting 
one day, I found an old document pur- 
porting to have been written at the dawn 
of creation, when the Gods were in con- 
sultation in regard to the creation of man. 

“They said, ‘Let us make man in our 
own image, male and female, and give 
them dominion over the earth and all that 
dwells thereon.’ Here is the first title- 
deed to this green earth, given equally to 
man and woman. Here we have the first 
hint of ‘God’s intentions.’ ” 

Here Mrs. Stanton interposed a eulogy 
on man, and described his accomplish. 
ments in the material and spiritual worlds. 

‘I imagine,” the address continued, 
“that at this ne some carping women 
are saying to their neighbors: ‘Where do 
we come in? If man is such a wonderful 
being, fills all space, and is in every de- 
partment of industries, where is our 
— ? It is plain to every rational mind 
that if man is everywhere, doing every- 
thing, and woman of necessity must 
remain her allotted time on this planet, 
their sphere must be the same. They are, 
ever must be, indissolubly bound together 
as mother and father, husband and wife, 
sister and brother, in childhood, in mar- 
riage, in all life’s struggles, ever sharing 
each other’s joys and sorrows. With tears 
of affection and immortelle wreaths they 
perform the last offices of love and friend- 
ship for each other, and in the bosom of 
mother earth, side by side, they rest at 
last together. 

‘‘Let us all resign ourselves to share the 
same sphere and remain, in the words of 
Teonyson: 

‘Every where 
Two heads in council, two beside the hearth, 
Two in the tangled business of the world, 
Two in the liberal offices of life; 
Two ones dropped for one to sound the 
abyss 
Of octones, and the secrets of the mind.’ 

‘**‘We who made our first demands for the 
ballot have nearly finished the battle. 
With full suffrage in three States. munici- 
e suffrage in one, and school suffrage in 

alf the Union; with municipal suffrage 
in Great Britain and her colonies, and 


with some sort of suffrage, either in per. 





| 80n or by proxy, in several countries ip 


Europe, the principle is conceded, and we 
are about ready to lead our women into 
the promised land of pulitical equality, 

‘*We must now make the same demands 
of the Church that we have made of the 
State during the last fifty years, for the 
same rights, privilege and immunities 
that man enjoys. We must demand an 
equal place in the offizes of the Church ag 
pastors, elders, deacons; an equal voice 
in the creeds, discipline, in ali business 
matters, and in the synods, conferences 
and general assemblies. 

*‘In thanking the friends present for this 
enthusiastic reception, and through the 
press the clubs that are elsewhere cele. 
brating my birthday, and in response to 
many congratulatory letters [ have re. 
ceived, [ would say to one and all that in 
demanding justice and equality for others, 
[ have found new liberty for myself. 1 
am well aware that these demonstrations 
are not so much tributes to me as an indi- 
vidual as to the great idea I represent— 
the enfranchisement of women.” 

Mrs. Stanton’s paper was received with 
great applause. 

Mrs. Emeline Burlinghame Cheney 
spoke 0a ‘I'he Relation of Women’s Mis- 
sionary Sovieties to the Advancement of 
Women,” Mrs. May Wright Sewall on 
the ‘‘National Council of Women,” and 
Mrs. Fannie Barrier Williams on ‘The 
Progress of Colored Women.” 

Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake presented 
an Offering from the New York City 
Woman Sufirage League, a silver ‘loving 
cup,” bearing on one side the inscription, 
“Presented to Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
1815-1895,” and on the other the motto, 


‘Defeated day by day, but unto victory born.” 


The N. Y. Recorder says: ‘It seemed, 
as the programme advanced, the perform- 
ance grew more brilliant, one of the most 
interesting features being themes sug- 
gested by Alice Rollins, arranged by Alex- 
ander Black, author of ‘Miss Jerry’— 
camera tableaux of a most successful 
nature.” These were stereopticon views 
illustrating the progress of women. 

A flash-light photograph was taken of 
the group on the platform, with Mrs, 
Stanton inthe centre. ‘this was a matter 
of great interest to the large audience, 
which watched the preparations intenuly, 
and laughed when the strong flash of 
light made every one on the stage jump 
and caused Mrs. Stanton to cover her 
face with her hands. 


RECEPTION AT THE SAVOY. 

On the foliowing afternoon a reception 
was given Mrs. Stanton at the Hotel Savoy. 
It was crowded and enthusiastic. Mrs. 
Stanton made a brief address; Mrs. Fanny 
Garrison Villard gave reminiscences of 
her father, the elder Wm. Lloyd Garrison 
having been one of the staunch sup- 
porters of the early women pioneers in 
their demand for suffrage. William Lloyd 
Garrison the younger read a poem in 
, ~~ ,rccccteeeas of Mrs. Stanton’s birth- 

ay. 

Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinsor expressed 
regret that some of the important organ- 
izations had not been represented, and 
read a letter from Mrs Ella Dietz Clymer, 
who was to have spoken for the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. 

Rev. Anna Shaw, at Mrs. Stanton’s 
suggestion, made some remarks about the 
remonustrance of the Massachusetts Man 
Suffrage Association. She said: ‘The 
men who have deciared themselves are 
the very men whom we want to see take 
up the fight—such men as the president 
of Harvard College. If there is a class of 
men who are narrow, it is men who are 
authorities along one line of thought. 
They may know all about Greek or about 
Latin, but you had better stop there. It 
is when such men take the stand that we 
have material to work upon, and are able 
to show how efficient their judgment is in 
lines not akin to their own direction of 
thought.’’ 

The general verdict is that everything 
went off delightfully. 


———_—~@> 


REFRENDUM YES. 





Mr. LAKE PaRK. MD., Nov. 9, 1895. 
Editors Woman’ sJournai : 

I regret deeply that my duties com- 

pelled me to forego voting at the last 
State election in Massachusetts. I do not 
maintain that, in every respect, Governor 
Greenhalge has acted wisely, but a man 
who, even when menaced with the dis- 
pleasure of his party, has dared unflinch- 
ingly to oppose corrupt measures and 
practices, deserves the confidence of the 
people, and ought to be re-eleeted. As 
regards the Referendum relating to 
woman suffrage, my deprivation is great 
that circumstances prevented my going 
to the polls to vote in its favor. The 
emancipation of women may for the 
moment be retarded, but, like every 
movement based upon justice, must at 
length triumph. 
Man has done hia best to make laws 
equitable, but he has forgotten that his 
own nature makes them one-sided. He 
represents only one-half of the human 
race. There is no such thing as man’s or 
woman’s sphere. Both sexes must work 
together, in order to obtain the noblest 
and highest civilization. Where either 
sex is forcibly kept apart, whether such 
separation exists in politics, education, 
or religion, chaos, misery and disaster 
inevitably follow. F. M.Noa, S. B. 

In the South Carolina Constitutional 
Convention the debate on abolishing the 
right of dower has been concluded, with 
the result that the provision was retained 
in the organic law by the decisive vote of 








83 to 18. 
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THE WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 


(Continued from First Page.) 
one in that purest and most unselfish wish 
of heart and brain, the advancement of 
women! 

Mrs. Howe said in response: 

I cannot stand to speak here without 
expressing grateful recollection of many 
kindnesses shown me on the occasion of 
my first visit to New Orleans, in 1884, 
the year of the great exposition held here. 
I still retain a vivid remembrance of those 
days, of the brilliant features of the expo- 





sition, the assemblage of people from | 


every State of the Union, the fraternal 
intercourse, the patriotic speeches, the 
gay processions, the inspiriting music. I 
still recall some of the scenes of that time, 
as unequalled in beauty and in interest. I 
found this city most hospitable then, and 
am assured by our reception here that its 
character has not changed in this respect. 

We, who meet here at this time, area 
little band of workers who for twenty- 
three years have held together under the 


initials ‘*A. A. W.”—**The Association for | 


the Advancement of Women.’’ When we 
began our work, it seemed eccentric that 
women should endeavor to advance and 
improve the condition of their own sex. 
They were sometimes called ministering 
angels by men, and it was generally 
assumed that to provide for the comfort 
of men would fully occupy our time, and 
such talents as we were supposed to 
possess. Now, has the world changed in 
this respect since that time? In all of our 
many States have sprung up associations 
of women having similar aims with our 
own; many of them we have assisted to 
form. With many of them we entertain 
happy and helpful relations. Our voice 
has been heard in the North, the East, the 
West, andthe South. Maryland, Kentucky 
and Missouri have claimed us as welcome 
guests. We now come to you, women of 
New Orleans, some of us with the snows 
of life in our hearts, others still bright 
with the bloom and promise of youth. 
Gur cause is the woman’s cause, not 
separated from the interests of common 
humanity, but distinguished as connected 
with these by special ties and sympathies 
whose value, always suspected, needs the 
freedom of public development and illus- 
tration to attain its utmost limit. We 
will ask you not to suppose that we come 
here merely as teachers. We come anx- 
ious to hear of the experience through 
which you have passed, the way in which 
you have been able to build up the able 
sisterhoods to whose invitations we owe 
the great pleasure of this visit. Wecan 
tell you briefly, modestly, what we have 
don; and have tried to do. I am sure 
that we shall depart richer than when we 
came, by the interchange of thought and 
of womanly sympathy. 

I suppose that those of us who live 
many years bacome sensible of certain 
crises in the progress of human society. 
Shakespeare says, ‘‘There is a tide in the 
affairs of men.’’ Things will seem to go 
on in equable smoothness, nothing of spe- 
cial note arresting the public attention for 
many years. During all this time things 
are leading toward the crisis, but when 
it comes, a new light is seen to shine upon 
what has gone before. This whole cen- 
tury appears to me to have been a critical 
period in the world’s history. A p et has 
written of it: 

‘We are living, we are dwelling 
In a strange and awfal time, 
In an age on ages telling; 
To be living is sublime !’’ 


To my mind, the present crisis largely 
regards the action and influence of women 
in all Christian communities. We have 
seen them content to play the part of the 
cherished darling from whom the storms 
of the world are to be kept remote. A 
nobler part now awaits them. The highest 
education is open to them, the great 
treasure-house of human learning. The 
world’s church calls them to a more ener- 
getic participation in its work of redemp- 
tion. It isa time for the solitary studeat, 
for the earnest seeker, to explore the 
problems of society. Still more is it a 
time for these thoughtful ones to come 
together and give to the causes in which 
they believe the strength of union and 
the vital warmth of sympathy. I pray 
that the present Congress may prove to 
be such a coming together, and that bonds 
of mutual help and good-will may be 
sealed here, which neither time nor dis- 
tance shall be able to weaken or destroy. 


The treasurer, Mrs. H. L. T. Wolcott, 
explained the history, methods and aims 
of the A. A. W. 

Miss Eva Channing next read & paper 
on “Good Municipal Government the 


Great Need of Modern Civilization.’”’ Her 
paper is published in full in the 
Picayune. Miss Channing showed the 


importance of good city government, and 
pointed out that the Japanese, who lost 
less than 1,000 men in the late war, have 
already lost 24,000 by cholera, due directly 
to unsanitary conditions. In conclusion 
the speaker said: 

I cannot close without a word of pro- 
test against the shortsightedness that has 
hitherto shut out one-half of our citizens 
from participating in the management of 
municipal affairs. It surely does not need 
much reflection to see that the opinion 
and experience of intelligent women 
would be valuable on such subjects as the 
building and care of tenement houses and 
hospitals, the sanitary inspection of 
schoolhouses, and the selection of teachers 
and school committees for their children. 
While in twenty-two States women are 
now allowed a vote on educational ques- 
tions, there are but four States where 
they have municipal suffrage; in two of 
these it is full suffrage, i. ¢., a direct in- 
fluence in the affairs of the city where 
they live, whose physical and moral con- 
dition is of such vita! importance to them 
and their families. 

Where women have had the opportunity 


| quence how this 





to take a direct’ part in municipal affairs, 
as in London, their work has proved most 
valuable. Their activity has made itself 
felt in that city most advantageously, not 
only as voters, but also on the boards of 
guardians, and in other capacities, while 
London’s woman alderman, Miss Cons, 
proved herself so efficient that she was 
chosen to serve on eight different com- 
mittees. 

When we think of the work done by 
such women as Miss Octavia Hill in Lon- 
don,|Mrs. Mary Hemenway in Boston, and 
Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell in New 
York; when we remember that Chicago 
has a most efficient garbage-inspector; 
when we read of the work of ‘female 
visitation” in the slums of Glasgow, we 
cannot but feel that it is only the remains 
of long-rooted prejudice that continue to 
deprive our cities of the direct participa- 
tion of women in their government. 

In my own State of Massachusetts, 
there has just been pending the experi- 
ment of referring the question of muni- 
cipal suffrage for women to the popular 
vote; and it is the only drawback to 
my pleasure in being with you here that 
I could not return in time to express my 
opinion on this most important subject. 
Yet it is, after all, of no vital conse- 
particular vote has 
turned out; the principle still remains 
that it is only just and right that all 
citizens should have a chance to express 
their will concerning the administration 
of the government under which they live. 
When this opportunity is afforded, we 
shall have taken one step farther in the 
long upward path which is to lead us 
eventually to the perfection of municipal 
government. 

The paper was discussed by Mrs. 
Florence Howe Hall of New Jersey, who 
outlined the efforts of the women of Eng- 
land in their struggle for municipal reform, 
and concluded with the earnest hope that 
the day is not far distant when it shall be 
the boon of every State in our republic. 
When she closed, Mrs. Howe rose and said, 
in an impressive voice, ‘'Ladies, do let us 
resolve once for all that we will have 
municipal suffrage!” The Picayune says: 
‘*‘Long and hearty applause showed how 
much the audience were interested.” 

A paper on “The Nutritive Value of 
Food” was then read by Mrs. Ellen 
Stevens Hildreth, of Alabama. In pre- 
senting Mrs. Hildreth, Mrs. Howe said 
she was sorry she did not see more men in 
the audience, as men are never happier 
than when they learn that women are 
occupied in getting them something to 
eat. She had once recommended a certain 
club to study a cookery book, and at the 
next meeting of the organization a dis- 
tinguished Anglican clergyman said to 
her, ‘‘Oh, Mrs. Howe, I am so glad that 
at last you have found something useful 
to occupy your time!’’ Now, if men 
were more largely represented at this 
meeting, they woald see how deeply the 
question of proper food and properly 
cooked food engages the attention of the 
Association for the Advancement of 
Women. 

Mrs. Hildreth’s paper was an exhaust- 
ive review of the nutritive value of car- 
bonaceous and nitrogenous food, enriched 
by many statistical tables of comparative 
qualities and value. It was discussed by 
Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney and Mrs. Nellie 
Reed Cady. 

On Wednesday evening Mrs. Wolcott 
presided, and Mrs. Nellie Read Cady read 
a paper on ‘‘The Ideal in the Advancement 
of Women.” She began by telling of a 
former meeting of the A. A. W., where a 
Greek lady, a guest of honor, was asked 
to give her impressions of that gathering 
of American women. She replied that 
every woman had given glimpses of an 
ideal, of some uplifting, advancing motive 
in their life, and she compared it with 
her own country, where the ideals were 
all with the dead past. ‘Let your ideal 
run before you, and do you run after it,” 
said Mrs. Cady. Life was prodigal in 
uplifting impulses. In spite of all talk on 
degeneration, we could not but recognize 
the higher trend of ideal thought; but the 
need of the hour was to vitalize the man- 
hood of the nation. This woman must do 
by a higher spiritual personality. Her 
ideal woman’s sphere reached the very 
portals of the political arena, but waited 
there until the time came for her entrance. 
Mrs. Cady’s paper was a protest against 
sordid materialism and an eloquent plea 
for the ideal that elevates and refines. 

Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney spoke on Mar- 
garet Fuller. Margaret Fuller was one of 
the women whose power has never been ex- 
fully plained. Fifty years ago the water 
closed over her; she died while still in the 
maturity of her powers; she did not even 
leave any great book behind her that 
might perpetuate her fame; and yet to-day 
she is a great and living influence in the 
lives of American women. She is one for 
whom clubs are still named, and whose 
biographers are still busy with the prob- 
lem of her influence and mastery. Soon 
after her death, Emerson and James Free- 
man Clark gathered up their memories of 
her in a priceless biography. Later, Mrs. 
Howe had writtenofher. Higginson had 
made a careful analysis of her character ; 
and if she herself claimed to speak, Mrs. 
Cheney said, it was because Margaret 
Faller gave her her first impulse upward- 
The trouble was that Margaret Fuller was 
considered as an individual and nota type. 


She had a masculine intellect, and was 
regarded as an enormity; but her heart 
and will were a woman’s, and she was 
too wise not to see she would lose and nct 
gain by going out of her sphere. She 
was considered radical because she claimed 
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for women the same right to freedom 
and thought as for men. 
not for women, but for all humanity. 
Mrs. Cheney outlined Miss Faller’s life, 


and sought to analyze the secret of her | 


power. 

Mrs. Howe and Mrs. Clara B. Colby 
discussed the paper. Mrs. Howe spoke 
of the high personal regard Emerson had 
for Miss Fuller. He once asked Mrs. 
Howe what she thought of her. Mrs. 
Howe said she thought her a very plain 
woman. Emerson answered that the 
women of Boston did not know how much 
they owed to Miss Fuller. 


(Concluded next week.) 





—_——— 
VOTING STRENGTHENS MARRIAGE BOND. 


The only woman public-spirited enough 
to vote on the referendum question in 
Braintree was Mrs. Florence Hunt, of the 
Boston Herald. This busy journalist, far 
from finding the ballot a domestic disin- 
tegrator, says the early electric car-ride 
to the polls with her husband was delight- 
ful, and that one of the children went 
along to school at the same time. It is 
needless to say that Mrs. Hunt voted yes. 

Cc. W. 





——__--_ ~@or 
FORTY-31X TOWNS FOR SUFFRAGE. 


Among the towns that gave a majority 
for woman suffrage are Charlemont, Col- 
rain, Leyden, Middlefield, Rowe, New 
Salem, Rutland, Ashby, Bedford, Bolton, 
Princeton, Hubbardston, Revere, Har- 
wich, Stoneham, Tisbury, West Tisbury, 
Kingston, Tyngsboro, Essex, Dover, 
Sharon, Hanover, Lakeville, Harwich, 
Westport, Windsor, Greenwich, Leverett, 
Norwell, Conway, Chesterfield, Lunen- 
burg, Kingston, Acushnet, Marshfield, 
Nantucket, North Reading, and Wellesley. 
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INDEPENDENT PEN-WOMEN’S CLUB. 





Editors Woman's Journal. 

The Independent Pen-Women’s Club, of 
Chicago, [ll., held its first programme 
meeting for the fallin the club rooms at 
69 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Oct. 28, at 
3 P.M. There was a good attendance 
and considerable interest manifested in 
the programme for the day, which con- 
sisted of short stories contributed by 
members. Some left their names attached, 
as this matter was optional, but the 
majority were sent in anonymously. From 
the entire number contributed, three were 
selected, their titles being as follows: 
‘*Cousin Rosalie;” ‘‘The Tale of a Dog;” 
and ‘How It Ended.” 

All these stories were excellent, some 
of them strikingly original. The reading 
was followed by an animated discussion 
of their excellencies and defects. The 
next programme meeting will be held 
Nov. 23, or between now and that date. 
A lecture will be given under the auspices 
of the club at the Armour Institute, by 
Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus, this to be held 
in the evening, so that family circles may 
be there in full force. As this is to be 
largely for education and entertainment 
for all, the price of admission will be 
placed at a nominal figure. Delegates to 
represent the club at the Atlanta Exposi- 
tion were elected yesterday, as follows: 
Mrs. Helen E. Starrett, Madame Zeman, 
Mrs. Mary F. Strong, Miss Frances Dusen. 
berry, Mrs. Ellye Holbrook, Miss Evelyn 
E. English, and the president, Miss Belle 
Gorton, by virtue of her office. Each one 
goes representing her own paper, or some 
other with which she is connected. Topic 
for the November programme, ‘Glimpses 
of Sights and Scenes Abroad,” by Mrs. 
G. E. Vrooman, who has just returned 
from a six months’ tour in foreign lands, 
and is one of the club members. 

1. P. M. OC. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER, 


NEw YORK, NOv. 13, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 





The State Convention at Newburgh, last 
week, was an interesting and inspiring 
reunion of the women from all parts of 
You will, of course, have a 


the State. 
complete report of it from the secretary. 


It was a great pleasure to have Miss 


Anthony there, full of vigor and energy, 
and looking well and strong. 


Her plea was 





The meeting of our City League for 
November was held, as usual, at 4 Lex- 
ington Avenue, on the first Thursday 
evening of the month, which was, last 
week, the seventh. The speaker was Mrs. 
Clara Neymann, who read a graceful and 
thoughtful paper on‘‘The Spiritual Aspect 
of Citizenship.” There was a large at- 
tendance, many strangers being present. 
It was voted that the League should pre- 
sent Mrs. Stanton with a loving cup on 
her eightieth birthday. Resolutions were 
paseed on the death of Miss Linda Gilbert, 
and the loss of our valued member and 
friend, Dr. E. G. Cook, whose passing 
away was such a shock and grief to us. 
Her life was so full of usefulness that, 
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although her form was frail, we looked 
upon her as still in her prime. 

On Sunday evening there was a large 
audience in the Academy of Music. Rev. 
Thomas Dixon spoke for over an hour 
on **The Coming Woman.’’ He denounced 
woman suffrage, while praising woman, 
using the usual arguments in regard to 
military duty, quarrels in families, etc. 
1 was given three quarters of an hour in 
which to reply to him, and was glad of 
the opportunity, as scores of the people 
in the crowd had never before listened to 
an argument in favor of our cause. 

The sun is shining brightly on this 
eightieth birthday of our venerated leader, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton. The re- 
union of pioneers and friends of woman's 
cause at the Opera House to night will be 
an event of the deepest interest. The 
papers have contained many complimen- 
tary notices, and we Jook for a gathering 
that shall mark an epoch in our cause. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th St., New York City. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Gaul to the front! No ladies will here- 
after be admitted to the ThéAtre Francais 
unless they go hatless and bonnetless, | 
“sane chapeaux, ni coiffures.”’ Verily, tbe 
new woman is in the ascendant. Let 
Paris lead the van in one other reform, | 
and proscribe the clove seeking biped who 
rushes for the doors between the acts.— 
Boston Transcript. 

A doll show and sale of useful and farcy 
articles will be held at Hotel Vendome, | 
Boston, Tuesday and Wednesday, Nov. 19 | 
and 20, from 12 M. to 10 P. M., in aid of | 
St. Monica’s Home for sick colored women. 
Persons having dolls of any description 
to exhibit are invited to send their address 
to Sister Katharine, 45 Joy Street. Dona. 
tions of money, cake, or articles for the 
sale may be sent to St. Monica’s Home, 
No. 45 Joy Street. 

The triumph of Tammany is another 
object-lesson on the need of woman suf- 
frage. It will strengthen Theodore Roose- 
velt:and other intelligent New Yorkers in 
the belief in equal rights; for the issue on | 
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HIGH-GRADE DINNER SETS. 


We inaugurate Monday a great CLEAR- 
ANCE SALE of all our single Diuner 
Sets—that is, all sets of which we have 
but one left. The lot includes sets worth 
from $50.00 to $300 00 each, and in many 
instances we shall mark them 


ONE-HALF 


regular retail value. In addition to all 
our single sets, we shall include in this 
sale, at a ridiculously low price, all our 
incomplete Dinner Sets. This is the first 
instance in the history of New England 
when fine Dinner Sets were ever sold at 
half their value: 








Worth For ; 
1 French China Set, 154 pieces, $200 $98 
1 French China Set, 160 pieces, 160 9S 


French China Set, 130 pieces, 60 42 
French China Set, 130 pieces, 88 64 
French China Set, 130 pieces, 100 49 
French China Set, 130 pieces, 75 39 
French China Set, 130 pieces, 80 39 
4 Sete, all different, 130 pieces, 54 29 
4 Sets, all different, 130 pieces, 50 29 
6 Sets, all different, 130 pieces, 50 25) 


1 French China Set, 130 pleces, 150 79 | 
1 French China Set, 130 pieces, 88 59 
1 French China Set, 130 pieces, 110 59 
1 French China Set, 130 pieces, 110 59 
1 French China Set, 170 pieces, 100 59 
1 French China Set, 130 pieces, 120 79 | 
1 French China Set, 130 pieces, 120 79 
1 French China Set, 145 pieces, 300 99 
1 French China Set, 130 pieces, 79 45 
1 French China Set, 130 pieces, 75 45 
1 French China Set, 430 piece, 70 45 | 
1 French China Set, 130 pieces, 189 95 
1 French China Set, 130 pieces, 120 79 
I 

1 

1 

1 
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FISH SETS. 


Real Austrian China Fish Sets, in two 
shapes and patterns, 13 and 15 piece sets, 
finely decorated and worth 7.00 4 98 
each, only .. ’ 


TREMONT AND BEACON STS, 





which the opponents of Tammany have 
been beaten is one on which they would 
unquestionably have had the earnest sup- 
port of women—even the women of the 
slums. The good men who are fighting 
corruption will always fight at a disad- 
vantage while deprived of the votes of 
their natural allies, the good women. 

The interest in the recent National 
Purity Congress in Baltimore was so 
marked that it is proposed to hold three 
supplementary Conferences, in Philadel- 
phia, Nov. 18 and 19, in Boston Dec. 9 and 
10, and in. New York, Jan. 14 and 15. 
Many of the valuable papers and ad- 
dresses given at Baltimore will be re- 
peated, with some new ones at each con- 
ference. 








AMUSEMENTS. 


HOLLIS .iiiiin 


THEATRE, 
ISAAC B. RICH .. . Proprietor and Manager 
MISS OLGA 


NETHERSOLE 


Presenting all this week, and first time in boston 
DUMAS’ STRONGEST PLAY, 


DENISE. 


Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2. 


Nov. 25. Last Week Olga Nethersole. Camille, 
Romeo and Juliet, etc. 


Castle Square Theatre 


421 Tremont St. 
EDWARD E KUSE 
Evenings at 8. 











Telephone 997 Tremont. 
“ee wr essee and Manager 
Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 2. 


Commencing Monday, Nov. 18. 


LILY OF KILLARNEY, 


NEW OPERA EVERY WEEK. 


PRICES, 25, 35 & 006, Syeesr” 


Orchestra 
ALL SEATS RESERVED. 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 


Cuas. F, ATKINSON Manager. 








Commencing Monday, Nov. 18, 
The New American Play, 


NORTHERN LIGHTS. 


Evenings “t 8. Matinees Wed. and Saturday at2 


Beautiful Books 
of Noteworthy Literature. 


Messrs. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND Com 
PANY take pleasure in announcing a New 
Edition of the 


WORKS OF JOHN BURROUGHS. 
A beautiful edition of Mr. Burroughs’s 
writings in nine duodecimo volumes. 
Printed on cream-tinted laid paper, and 
bound in a simple, but artistic style. With 
several portraits of Mr. Burroughs and en- 
graved title-pages. Limited to 1000 sets. 
Price, cloth, gilt top, $13.50, e¢; per set; 
cloth, paper label, untrimmed, $13.50, se?; 
half calf, gilt top, $27.00, wet. 

Lovers of exquisitely made books, and lovers of 
the very engaging volumes which we owe to the fine 
observation and the literary skill of Mr. Burroughs, 
will heartily welcome this new edition which puts 
these treasures of literature into a form so artistic 
and every way attractive. 

LATER LYRICS. 

Selected from his four latest volumes of 

poetry, by THoMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. A 

gem of a book like Mr. Aldrich’s XXXVI 

Lyrics and XII Sonnets, and Friar Jerome’s 

Beautiful Book. 18mo, vellum or cloth, 

$1.00. 

THE SINGING SHEPHERD. AND 
OTHER POEMS. 
By ANNIE FIELDs. 
label, $1.00. 

‘The season is not likely to bring poetry finer than 
this, or ina more engaging form. 


STORIES AND POEMS FOR CHIL- 


DREN. 

By CeLta THAXTER, author of “An Island 

Garden,” etc. Edited by SARAH ORNE 

Jewerr. With a frontispiece illustration. 

12mo, $1.50; also bound with a finely deco- 

rated cover for a Holiday Juvenile, $1.50. 

A delightful book for children by Mrs. Thaxter, 
characterized by the remarkable freshness of her 
syupetee, the alertness of her imagination, and 
the immortal child element in her nature. 
SONGS FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 

By INA Coo.nrirn. With four illustra- 

tions. 16mo, gilt top, $1.50. 

For a score of years or more, Miss Coolbrith has 
been the acknowledged poet-laureate of the Pacific 
coast. She has now gathered her poems which she 
considers most worthy of permanent preservation, 
and they appear in an attractive book, carefully 
printed, tastefully bound, and fitly illustrated. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO, Boston. 








16mo, cloth, paper 
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THE VISION BEAUTIFUL. 


BY H. W. 





LONGPELLOW. 





Happy the man who has the poet’s heart 
B’en though he lack the poet’s golden tongue! 
Happy is ve whv having never sung 
And hopeless e’er to sing, though but smallfpart, 
Of those fair visions that before him start, 
Still lives within a world forever young, 
Still waiks high fancies, noble thoughts among, 
And feels the influence which the planets dart. 
“Do thy duty, that is best; 
Leave unto thy Lord the rest! 
Whatsoever thing thou doest, 
To the least of mine and lowest, 
That thou doest unto me!’" 


ONLY. 


It was only a blossom, 
Just the merest bit of bloom; 
But it brought a glimpse of summer 
To the little darkened room. 


It was only a glad ‘“‘Good morning,’ 
As she passed along the way; 

But it spread the morning’s glory 
Over the livelong day. 


Only a song; but the music, 
Though simple, pure and sweet, 

Brought back to better pathways 
The reckless, roving feet. 


Only! In oar blind wisdom 
How dare we say it at all? 
Since the ages alone can tell us 

Which is the great or small. 
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DEATH OF A YOUTH OF ZEITOUN. 


From the Armenian of Mugurditch 
Beshiktashblian. 








BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





|The Armenians of Zeitoun were practically in- 
dependent till about 1876, successfully resisting 
all attempts to subjugate them. Unis song,written 
years ago, celevrates one of the victories won by 
the hardy mountaineers in defence of their rocky 
home. It is especially appropriate just now, 
when the Zeitounians bave again risen success- 
fuily against their oppressors. |} 
Whom dost thou seek, sweet mother? 
Come, tremble not, draw near! 
Gaze on thy son’s blood-streaming wounds 
Without a sigh or tear. 
Let Turkish mothers rend their hair; 
Do thou glad news to Zeitoun bear! 


As, by my crad!e, thou didst soothe 
With tender hand and smile 

My childish form to sleep, and sing 
With angel voice the while, 

Lay me to rest, without a care, 

And joyful news to Zeitoun bear! 


Red floods are welling from my wounds, 
But, mother, look around; 
See how the fierce blood thirsty Turks 
By thousands strew the ground! 
Our swords devoured them, scattered there; 
Then joyful news to Zeitoun bear! 


They smote us like a dragon 
With sudden roaring deep, 

But Zeitoun shook her rocky head, 
And rolled them down the steep. 
Red was the stain our rocks did wear; 

Then joyful news to Zeitoun bear! 


Our fathers’ ghosts applauded ; 
Our old fire is not dead! 
Our slaughtered kin rejoiced to see 
The blood of vengeance shed. 
Mt. Ararat the joy did share; 
Mother, glad news to Zeitoun bear! 


Take my last kiss, my mother, 
And bear it to my love; 

A kiss, too, for my native soil, 
That now my tomb must prove. 

Plant thou a cross above me there, 

And joyful news to Zeitoun bear! 
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APPLE GATHERING. 


BY SHIRLEY BROWNE 

‘‘Why, Cassy, what have you done to 
yourself?” 

Miss Marietta Carstairs might well 
start as she sat in her cushioned chair by 
the firelight, drinking a cup of tea out of 
the delicate old china which had belonged 
to Grandmother Carstairs, at the appari- 
tion of a tall, slight figure with a man’s 
Overcoat buttoned in loose folds around 
it, so that the skirts nearly touched the 
floor, a man’s boots pulled up over the 
pretty feet, and a felt hat clapped, in 
cavalier fashion, on the back of the head. 

Cassandra Carstairs burst out laughing. 

‘‘Making a man of myself,” said she. 
Pretty well done, isn’t it?” 





Miss Marietta stared harder than ever. 

‘Ig it a masquerade?” she asked, doubt- | 
fully. 

‘*Does it look like it? No,’ Cassandra | 
answered. ‘i’m simply going to gather | 
my apples.” 

‘*Where is Ben?” 

“Fiat on his back with rbeumatism. 
And those apples must be marketed at 
once, or they'll spoil.” 

“But, Cassy—” 

“Oh, I know beforehand all you're | 
going to say,” demurred Cassandra. ‘It | 
isn’t a woman’s work. Well, I mean to 
make it a woman’s work. After all, how 
does it differ from nutting or misletoe 
hunting? Old Jones is coming here to- 
morrow morning at five o’clock to take 
them to Weldtown. If they're not gath- 
ered, of course they won’t be marketed; 
and those red heart apples mean not less 
than twenty five dollars to us, Polly.” 

Miss Marietta sighed. ‘‘I wish I could 





help you, Cassy,” murmured she. ‘But I 
am sure Doctor Harford’s hired man 
would help if—” 

Cassandra started as if she had been 
stung by a wasp. 

“If,” she repeated, brusquely.: ‘But 
what a comprehensive if, Polly! I'd cut 
off my right hand sooner than to ask that 
man to help us. That haughty, com- 
posed pink of perfection, that high-bred 
aristocrat that despises all women who— 
work!” 


‘Ig that the reason, Cassy, that you I knew you wanted to send your apples 
gather your apples after dark? So that | down by old Israel Jones early this morn- 


he shall not see you””’ 

‘*No,” answered Cassy, sharply. But 
Miss Marietta could see, in spite of the 
dusk, the quick scarlet mount to her 
sister’s forehead. “I gather them after 
dark simply because I don’t want all the 
Village gossiping about me. It’s my busi- 
ness, and no one else’s, unless you, dear 
Polly”—kneeling a minate at her sister’s 
side—*‘ic’s yours. Just as I’m your busi- 
ness—and a bad business you find me, I 
am afraid!” 

‘But how do you know that Doctor 
Harford feels so toward us?” 

“I know a good many things, Polly, 
that I can’t give rhyme or reason for,” 
Cassy answered. ‘'Haven’t [I seen him 
look at me when I was weeding the onions 
and husking the peas!” 

‘‘A cat may look at a king, Cass!’’ said 
Miss Marietta, laughing in spite of her- 
self. ‘‘May not Doctor Harford look at 
Miss Carstairs?” 

“No,” said Cassandra, with a stamp of 
the small cowhided foot—for she had bor- 
rowed old Ben’s farming outfit for this 
occasion, ‘*He may not!” 

And then she took up a lantern and a 
box of matches and went her way, fling- 
ing back a kiss to the invalid sister as she 
did so. 

It was nearly midnight when she re- 
turned, flushed and radiant, her hazel 
eyes shining, her breath coming quick 
and fast. Miss Marietta, who had fallen 
into a ladylike dczein front of the smold- 
ering logs, started from her dream. 

‘‘Goodness me, Cassy! is that you?” 
said she. 

‘*Yes.”’ Cassy was unbuttoning the 
old coat and shaking her feet out of the 
cowhide envelopes, now stained with the 
mud of the swampy orchard land. 

‘*Have you gathered the apples?” 

‘Yes. ‘Bhey’re all in barrels, close to 
the bars, ready for Israel Jones when he 
comes along to-morrow morning. Old 
Ben’s nephew, a stout sailor lad just 
from sea, helped me get them in. We 
broke the lantern, but that didn’t signify. 
There was a moon, when theclouds parted 
enough for us to get a glimpse of it. The 
apples ought to bring a fair price; they’re 
in beautiful condition. And what do you 
think, Marietta? Jack and I captured an 
apple thief—two of ‘em—coolly picking 
our fruit into baskets, and they’re safely 
padlocked into the old ice-house now !” 

‘Oh, Cassy! thieves! Who are they?” 

‘*Well, naturally, they didn’t offer to 
give us their cards; and Jack Tar and I 
walked them directly cff into the ice- 
house. I led the biggest one by his coat 
collar, and my sailor boy hustled the little 
one along. I think the little chap would 
have shown fight, but the big one shut 
him up.” 

‘Cassy, you did that?” 

‘“*] and Jack Tar, whose real name, I 
believe, is Bartholomew Clark. Yes; we 
made the capture, unassisted and alone, 
and Bartholomew is going to Squire Pat- 
ton’s to-morrow to have the scamps regu- 
larly committed. Now, aren’t you glad I 
went out myself to gather the apples?” 

‘ Oh, Cassy, suppose they had had fire- 
arms? Suppose you had been burt?” 

‘Oh, suppose, suppose!” gayly mim- 
icked Cassandra. ‘*But I wasn’t hurt. as 
it happened, and now let us go to bed, 
Polly, for it’s past twelve, and I’m tired 
to death!” 

Weary though she was, Cassandra was 
up bright and early the next morning to 








feed her spring chickens and prepare her 
sister’s breakfast, for the Carstairs girls | 
kept no servants, and there was plenty to | 
do. A sturdy young man with a sun- 
burned face stood at the gate. 

‘‘What do you want, Bartholomew?” | 
said Cassy, taking in the milkpail from | 
its hook on the left-hand of the door. 

‘The constable’s here, miss. He won’t | 
take no orders, except from you.” | 

‘*Where is he?” 

‘*A-waitin’, miss, out by the ice-house 
door.’’ 

Cassandra caught her hat from its peg 
under the kitchen clock-shelf, and walked 
in her quick, elastic way by ‘‘Jack Tar’s” 
side to the ancient fastness built into the 
side-hill, once used for the reception of 
ice. 

“T think, miss,” said the thicket. 
grizzle - bearded old village constable, 
‘*there’s some mistake.” 

‘*Mistake!’’ echoed Cassandra, in her 
clear voice; ‘‘but there can’t be any mis- 
take. I saw them myself, stealing my 
apples. Here’s the key of the ice-house. 
I'm ready to lodge a complaint against 
them. Why, Doctor Harford!” 





For as the constable opened the creak- 
ing old door, out walked her elegant next 





door neighbor, with an inscrutable expres- 


sion of countenance. 


“THE WOMAN’S 








—————— 


BIBLE.” 





plead guiley, Miss Carstairs,” said the | Part I. of “THE WOMAN’S BIBLE” now for Sale, 
IT IS A PAPER-BOUND BOOK OF 140 PAGES. 


dector, brushing the blue mold off his | 
fashionably cut garments, ‘‘and I recom- 
mend myself—and Tommy, my office boy, | 
here—to the mercy of the court. 
it’s all quite true. We were picking your 
apples; but it wasn’t for our own benefit. 


I heard that your factotum was sick, and 


ing. We wanted to do a neighborly act, 
but we didn’t expect to be caught in fla- 
grante delicto by you.” 

“Oh, Doctor Harford! but why didn’t 
you tell me who you were?” 

“If you will kindly remember, you did 
not give me any opportunity to explain | 
myself.’’ 

‘*‘I—called you names!” gasped Cassy. 

‘*Ves, I believe you did,” said Dr. Har- | 
ford, smiling; and now that Cassandra 
looked him directly in the face, he had 
certainly a very sweet smile. 

‘*And,” added Cassandra, feeling her- 
self grow cold and hot by turns, ‘*[—hit 
you with the lantern when you were 
climbing down.” 

‘*And broke it—yes.”’ 

‘*And all the time you were trying to 
do me a favor!” 

‘In a mistaken way, as I now think— 
yes, I was,’”’ said the doctor. ‘I should 
have asked your permission to make my- 
self of use.”’ 

‘*‘And, now,” cried Cassy, clasping her 
hands, “‘l’yve shut you up all night in a 
moldy ice-house—and I’ve sent for the 
constable—and I’ve behaved worse than 
any gypsy girl, even down to using op 
probrious language and committing as- 
sault and battery. Oh, Doctor Harford! 
I never shall dare to look you in the face 
again.” 

And she fled to the house, bursting into 
a flood of tears as she went, and ran 
straight down cellar to hide herself. 

“Pll go as a female missionary to 
Japan,” sobbed Cassandra. ‘I'll enter 
a sisterhood; I'll never show my face 
again to any living soul!” 

But she did. She neither set sail for 
Yokohama nor entered a cloister ; and the 
very next day she went out driving with 
Dr. Harford. 

‘*But why have you always disliked me 
so? Why have you refused to be intro- 
duced t> me? Why have you always 
looked une other way when you saw me 
coming, and run into the house when I 
came near the garden fence?” asked he. 

“T don’t know,” said Cassandra, in a 
low voice. 

‘‘Is there anything so disagreeable about 
me?”’ 

“No, no,” admitted Cassy. “But I 
thought you looked haughty and super- 
cilious.” 

“Come,” said the doctor, laughing, 
“that’s funny! I thought you despised 
me! Was it because I was a doctor?” 

“Oh, no!” 

‘*Have you anything against doctors, as 
a rule?” 

“No.” 

‘‘Have you anything against me?” he 
persisted. 

‘*Not in the least.” 

‘*Then, shall we be friends?’ in a coax- 
ing voice. 

Ani Cassy agreed cordially. 

How slight is the dividing line between 
friendship and love, Miss Marietta Car- 
stairs alone can tell, for she alone was the 
confidante of these deadly enemies turned 
into excellent friends. Suffice it to say, 
that when next year’s apple-gathering 
came around, Dr. and Mrs. Harford both 
went out to superintend the operation.— 
Fashion Bazaar. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE | 
OHIO AnBUAL MEETING, | 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The eleventh annual meeting of the | 
Ohio W.S. A. was held in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church at Ashtabuia, Oct. | 
22-24. A large number of delegates were | 
present, and all the sessions were well 
attended. 

Tuesday 
prayer. Mrs. Jessie Hubbard of Ashta- 
bula opened the convention, aud Mrs. 
Everhard responded with her annual 
address. Rev. W. L. Dixon then wel- 


offered | 

| 

comed the convention on behalf of the | 
| 

| 

| 


evening Rev. Ely 


Christian churches, and Mrs. 8. Lizzie 
Trunkey extended a welcome from the 
Ww. c. T. U. Mrs. Darius Cadwell and 
Harriet Taylor Upton responded. Miss 
Anthony was introduced amid cheers, and 
spoke for nearly an hour, delighting all 
her hearers. 

Wednesday morning Dr. Viola Swift 
was elected recording secretary for the 
Convention. The reports of the officers 
were then given, followed by reports 
of auxiliary societies. Letters of regret 
from Hon. Stephen A. Northway, United 
States representative from the 19:h Con- 
gressional District, and from Henrietta 
Munroe, President of the State W. C. T. 





| hard, Massillon. 


| Hauser, Girard. 


ek 
Yes; | Part I. Consists of Commentaries on the Pentateuch, by Members of “Revising Committes,” 





REVISING COMMITTEE. 


Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Rev. Phoebe Hanaford, 
Ctara Bewick Colby, 
Rev. Augusta Chapin, 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
Mrs.Mary Seymour H 
Mrs. Josephine K.1. ary, 


Mrs. Robert G. Ingersoll, 
Mrs Sarah A. 
Mrs.Catharine F. Stebbins, 
Ellen Battelle Dietrick, 
Lillle Devereux Blake, 

ell, Matilda Joslyn Gage, 

Rev. Olympia Brown, 


Mi Frances Ellen Burr, 
Mr Chapman-Catt, 

Miss Helen H. Gardner, 
Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbour, 
Mrs. Lucinda B. Chandler, 
Mrs. M. Louise Thomas, 
Mrs. Louisa Southworth. 


Underwood, 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE, 
I. The object is to revise only those texts and chapters directly referring to 
women, and those also in which women are made prominent by exclusion. As all 
such passages combined form but one-tenth of the Scriptures, the undertaking will 


not be so laborious as, at the first thought, 


one would imagine. 


II. The commentaries will be of a threefold character, the writers in the different 
branches selected according to their special aptitudes for the work: 


1. Three Greek and Hebrew scholars 


will devote themselves to the translation 


and the meaning of particular words and texts in the original. 


2. Others will devote themselves to 


Biblical history, old manuscripts, to the 


new version, and to the latest theories as to the occult meaning of certain texts and 


parables. 


3. For the commentaries on the plain English version a committee of some thirty 
members has been formed. These are women of earnestness and liberal ideas, quick 


to see the real purport of the Bible as regards their sex. 


Among them the various 


books of the Old and New Testament will be distributed. 
PRESS COMMENTS, 


We have read some of the passages of the 
commentary prepared for the ‘*‘Woman’s Bible’’ 
by tbat very accomplisbed American woman 
and Biblical student, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton. They are a great deal more satis- 
factory than muany of the comments upon 
the same texts that we bave read in other 


and more pretentious commentaries. Mrs. 
Stanton’s interpretative remarks are often 
shrewd and sensible. — Editorial New York 


Sun. 





_ The new “*Woman's Bible’’ shows their equal- 
ity with men and denies that God made female a 
slave.—N. Y. Journal. 

“The Woman’s Bible’’ will be simply a com- 
mentary on certain portions of the Bible relating 
to the status of women.—N. Y. Tribune. 

‘fhe Woman's Bible’’ is undertaken because 
sO many men point to the Bible and pick out 
texts which indicate that woman is far inferior 
to man, a d should not be allowed tie privilege 
of voting.—Minneapolis Times. 


PRICH FIFTY CHNTS. 





Address 


EUROPEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


35 Wall Street, 


New York. 








U., were read. The consideration of 
amendments to Constitution and By- 
laws resulted in a change from district to 
county organization. 


Wednesday afterncon a school suffrage | 


symposium was opened by Dr. L. Carrie 
Jones, wife of Dr. Allen Jones, Trumbull 
County’s representative to the State Legis- 
lature. Dr. Etta Gilchrist, Mrs. Elwell, Dr. 
Swift, Mrs. Jannett Freer, and Dolly | 
Longcoy spoke, each telling of the work- 
ings of the school suffrage law in her 
own town. Rosa L. Segur gave a retro | 
spective address. Justine I. Baldwin | 
spoke on ‘Our Unimproved Privileges.” 

Wednesday evening the people of Ash- 
tabula had the privilege of listening to 
Carrie Chapman Catt. One of the local 
papers said: ‘‘The expression was general 
that her address was the best ever de- 
livered by a woman in this city, and many | 
held that it had not been equalled by 
man.’ Miss Anthony having been per- | 
suaded to remain until Thursday, spoke 
again Wednesday night. 

Thursday morning a Parliament of | 
Methods was held, Mrs. Chapman-Catt | 
being the chief speaker, and dwelling on 
the necessity of organization. The report | 
of the executive committee on the Plan 
of Work was as follows: ‘‘The plan of | 
work of the O. W. 3S. A. for the coming 
year shall be to secure to women the full 
rights and privileges of citizenship.” This | 
was accepted. | 

The election of officers took place | 
Thursday afternoon, and resulted as fol- | 
lows: 

President—Caroline McCullough Ever- 


Vice - President — Martha H. Elwell, | 
Willoughby. 
Recording Secretary—Justine I. Bald 
win, Warren. 
Corresponding Secretary—Elizabeth J. 


Treasurer—Elizabeth Coit, Columbus. 

Auditor—Dr. Viola Swift, Cincinnati. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Coit then led a memorial 
service for Dr. Townsend, O. G. Peters, 
Miss Henrietta Munroe and O. M. Wood- 
ward. 

Mrs. M. J. Martin of Cincinnati read a 
paper on ‘The Signs of The Times,” 
after which Mrs. Frances Casement pre 
sented the following resolutions, which 
were adopted: 

Whereas, We, the members of various 
societies which are auxiliary to the Ohio | 
W.5. A., are assembled in convention at 
Ashtabula, O.; therefore, be it resolved, 

1. That a government of the people, by 
the people, for the people, must be a! 
government composed equally of men and | 
women; that the equal co-operation of | 
the sexes is essential alike to a happy 
home, a refined seciety, a Christiau 
church, and a democratic State. 

2. That the women of Ohio are to be 
congratulated upon the manner in which 
they performed their first political duty, 
voting at the school election 30.000 strong. 

3. That, regardless of party interests, 
and actuated by principles of «quity, more 
than that of policy, we wili earnestly 
endeavor, through our votes, to place per- 
sons mentally and morally fitted for the 
position on the Boards of Education. 

4. That, as there is more necessity for 





The Past. 


unity, we still seek the active co-operation 
of all organizations of men and women 
which are in sympathy with the principles 
of political equality. 

5. That inasmuch as all moral reforms, 
humanitarian methods, and home protec- 
tion are based upon the full er franchise- 
ment of women, we wiil continue our 
¢fforts with renewed zeal until this object 
is attained. 

6. That since part of our State, at least, 
is full of suffrage sentiment, and since 
our weakness is our lack of members and 
indifference of the people, the ac:ive work 


| of the year shall be organization. 


7. That it is the opinion of the Ohio 
W.S. A. that the General Assembly of 


| Ohio should raise the age of protection 


for girls to eighteen years. 

8. That we ask all auxiliary societies to 
celebrate the eightieth birthday of our 
beloved leader, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, in such a manner as shall seem best 
to themselves. 

9. That we rejoice in the restoration to 
health of our dearly beloved standard- 
bearer, Susan B. Anthony, and trust that 


| she may be spared many years to lesd us 
| on. 


10. That we exceedingly regret that ill 
health compels our able recording secre- 
tary, Katharine B. Claypole, to resign her 
office, and we wish to extend our grateful 
thanks for her conscientious discharge of 
her duties. 

Resolutions of thanks were also passed 
to all who had helped to make the conven- 
tion a success. 

Elizabeth U. Yates was to have spoken 
the last night, but was delayed by a rail- 
road wreck. Mrs. Chapman-Catt, at great 
inconvenience to herself, but with her 
customary generosity, yielded to the per- 
suasions of her friends, and remained for 
Thursday evening’s meeting, when she 
egain addressed the convention, and added 
many members t» the sruftrage club which 


she had organized during the afternoon. 








Guarantees 


The Future 


The fact that Hood’s Sarsapae 
rilla has cured thousands of 
others is certainly sufficient 
reason for belicf that it will 
cure you. It makes pure, 
rich, healthy blood, tones and 
strengthens the nerves, and 
builds up the whole system, 
Remember 


Hood’s 
Cures 


Be Sure to get HOOD’S and 
Only HOOD’S. 


Hood’s Pills are especially prepared to be 
taken with Hood's Sarsaparilla. 25¢. per box. 


Sarsa- 
parilla 
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The executive committee met Friday 


out by the men, such as selling goods, and 


morning and closed up the business of the | 20w it was claimed that women were 


convention. A standing finance com- 
mittee was appointed as follows: 


Frances Casement, Painesville; Louisa 
Southworth, Cleveland; Ellen Sully Fray. 
Toledo; Harriet Brown Stanton, Cincin- 
pati; Maria Ingraham, Niles; Cornelia 
Shaw, Toledo. Delegates to represent 
Ohio at the National Convention at Wash- 
ington January 24-28 were elected as fol- 
lows: Harriet Brown Stanton, Dr. Viola 
Swift, Cincionati; Louisa Southworth, 
Mrs. 8S. D. McMillan, Cleveland; Rosa L 
Segur, Enid W. Foster, Toledo; Frances 
Casement, Josephine King, Painesville; 
Katharine Claypole, Akron; E izabeth 
Coit, Columbus ; C. McCullough Everhard, 
Massillon. 

The entire convention was marked by a 
spirit of harmony and a unity of purpose, 
and was declared by all in attendance one 
of the most successful ever held by the 
Ohio W. 5S. A. 

ELIZABETH J. HAUSER. 
Cor, Sec. 
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OUR MICHIGAN LETTER. 
DETROIT, NOv. 10, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Sundry Detroit journals and a few mis- 
guided ministers have felt called upon, 
recently, to lecture the new woman at 
great leogth upon her shortcomings, 
until the much abused worm thought she 
would turn and speak for herself. She 
fourd a rostrum in the Detroit Equal 
Suffrage Association, and had the temerity 
to presume, at the outset, that she knew 
as much about herself, her aspirations, 
her needs, what style of garment she 
should wear, etc., as did her masculine 
mentors. In fact, she shocked their amour 
propre by contending that she was the 
best judge of her own obligations to the 
world, and of her duty to herself and 
others. She advised these gentlemen to 
look after the morals of their own sex, 
which give evidence of being sadly neg 
lected, while they wasted their counsel 
upon women as to ‘‘woman’s sphere,” 
‘‘woman and the bicycle,” ‘:bloomers” 
and all the rest. Mrs. Morrison, president 
of the association, gave her idea of what 
the new woman stands for, and it is need- 
less to say that it did not correspond with 
the caricatures oftered to the public. 

Dr. Willard delineated iz a witty way 
what the new woman is not, and the cling- 
ing, know-nothing, do-nothiug creature, 
which seems to be the ideal of sentimen- 
tal scribblers, came in for ridicule. She 
said : 

The new woman is not the woman who 
will be without a pocketbook and who 
has to obtain money by taking it by 
stealth from her husband’s pocket when 
he is asleep. Neither is she the woman 
that has to get articles of wearing apparel 
by going to the store and having them 
charged up as something else, with the 
idea of deceiving her husbard, thus giv- 
ing her boys and girls their first idea of 
knavery. She is intelligent enough to 
talk to her husband or children. She 
does not drive her husband to the saloon, 
her boy to the billiard-room, and her gir] 
anywhere to get away from mother, who 
is so cross and tired from work and child. 
bearing. The new woman wil) not teach 
her daughter that the Mason and Dixon 
line is some new kind of clothes-line ; does 
not teach her gir) that her first object is 
to catch a husband; she doesn’t flirt in 
short dresses at the seashore or half- 
dressed in the ball-room with young 
Fitznoodle, who is so ‘‘horribly shocked, 
don’t you know,” by the sight ofa girl on 
a bicycle. She will not permit all sorts 
of social license to the young man, who 
expects his wife to come to him pure and 
unspotted. She will de true, noble, loving, 
firm, wise, graceful and healthy. Her 
marriage will not bea failure. She will 
be as thoroughly able to swing clubs ag 
she will be to knock a burglardown. She 
will not smoke ten or fifteen ten-cent 
cigars a day, and then complain of hard 
times. 

Dr. Mary Stevens blended science and 
humor in a paper on “The New Woman 
in the Professions,’’ giving the history of 
her struggles to gain a foothold there. 
Science did not unfit women for the home, 
and educated women are happier and 
make better wives and mothers. From 
them would come the uplifting of the 
world. 

Mrs. W. D. Howell miade a strong argu- 
ment for women professors in the Mich- 
igan University. 

Mrs. Skinner gave the evolution of the 
hew woman in the home from the pickle- 
making, pie-concocting, dyspepsia-pro- 
ducing Marthas, to the cheerful, sensible, 
hygienic housekeepers who are com- 
panions to their husbands and children, 
as well as providers for their material 
needs. 

Miss Helen Roby, speaking of the new 
woman in art, said she is a woman who 
does something and knows why she does 
it. 

Mrs. Jenkins said: ‘‘The new woman 
will not paint naked women lying in the 
@rass, when there are none such in 
nature.”’ 

Speaking for an absent lady on the pro- 
gramme, Mrs. Boutell outlined the work 
Women had done from the Revolution 
down, in the various industries. 


The very easiest work had been picked 


usurping the men’s places. This was 
| false. Women always worked and must 
continue to work to make their living. If 
| men see fit to sell pins and needles they 
| must not object because women take the 
| Same sort of work. Women must work, 
' starve or do worse. It has been said that 
they take less pay than men. Is it their 
fault that they get less pay than men? 
They would gladly take the greater rate 
if they could. It has been said that wom- 
en make men walk the streets by their 
|} competition. Is it worse for men to 
walk the streets iooking for a means of 
| livelihood than for women to do so? 
| The minister who had declared from 
| his pulpit that love and faith were suffi- 
| cent for women, and had held up Faust’s 
| Margaret as the proper type of woman, 
| came in for deserved censure. On motion 
| of Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins, the following 
| resolution was adopted : 
| Resolved, That the Detroit E. 5S. A. feel 
; 40 interest in the noble and untiring 
efforts of the suffragists of Massachusetts 
to obtain a favorable vote on the referen- 
dum, which calls for the opinion of all 
voters, women us well as men, on the 
expediency of granting to women munici- 
pal suffrage; and that the names of so 
many of the foremost men and women of 
the day appended to the circular issued by 
the committee not only invest the ques- 
tion with dignity, but prove its vital im- 
portance in the progress of the race. 

Mrs. Jenkins explained that the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature had time and again 
refused to give municipal rights to women, 
but that last year a bill had been passed 
calling for an expression of opinion giving 
women the right to vote in city elections. 
Another resolution was offered by Mrs. 
Jenkins and adopted: 

Resolved, That we note with pleasure 
the action of several State conferences of 
Michigan, especially those of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, in voting almost 
unanimously to admit women delegates. 

The death of Mrs. Marion Coleman, the 
dearly beloved sister of Mrs. Jenkins and 
Mrs. Skinner, has left a vold in the hearts 
of all suffragists who knew her unpre- 
tending worth. She loved to work in 
quiet ways, which she did incessantly as 
long as strength permitted, to promote 
every good cause. Such was her modesty 
that few recogniz:d her contributions. 
The sweet savor of her life will long be 
an inspiration to those who were admitted 
to the sanctuary of her loving heart. 

H. J. BOUTELL. 
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CALIFORNIA (NORTH). 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Hazy air and falling leaves betoken the 
dying year in California, but the sun is 
more golden for the haze, and the buck- 
skin hills dotted with evergreen trees 
mixed with deciduous, have their own 
attraction, so that it is hard to choose 
seasons. Fruit is gathered, the rain will 
come soon; then nature’s rest will be 
over, and all will suddenly burst into 
green and blossoms. We Californians 
think that the Creator did extra work 
for us, though He left out the majestic 
elms of New England, the rivers and 
lakes of New York, and the bright deli- 
cate verdure that your short seasons 
produce. 

Amendment work continues. The Cali- 
fornia (Northern) W. C. T. U. has just 
held its State Convention in San Fran- 
cisco. About 200 delegates were present, 
—a good number considering the great 
expanse of our division from San Luis, 
Obispo and Keen Counties to Oregon, and 
from the sea to the Sierras. One woman 
with a little child came from Calaveras 
County, because she would not let that 
old mining county go unrepresented. We 
represent a population less than that of 
New York City, composed of foreigners 
of all sorts a large per cent., and natives 
from every division in the Union, and our 
territory covers more space than all New 
England plus the Empire State. Men 
congregate in the mining ranch and lum- 
ber regions, in which there are few women, 
while in the towns and fruit regions, the 
number of women nearly equals that of 
the men. The difficulty of the work can 
be understood. There is need of effort over 
great space, often where there is no 
knowledge of the subject, and less sym- 
pathy. 

The Convention gave much time to 
franchise. Nearly every paper touched 
on the subject, and there is no dissent in 
the organization, as regards the value 
and importance of thisamendment. Tues- 
day evening was a tableaux lecture by 
the State franchise superintendent, en- 
titled, **The Evolution of Woman.”’ Her 
relative position in the savage, barbarous, 
civilized and enlightened condition was 
related, and illustrated by appropriate 
tableaux, proving that there has not been 
in any preceding age, and is not now in 
any other country, such a chasm between 
the legal condition of men and women 
as in this Republic and in this State of 
California. Never before has there been 
so much real friendship, so much helpful- 
ness and good comradeship between men 
and women as now, yet never except in 
a Republic has the sex line been the line 
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Warning. 
The great success of the chocolate preparations of 
the house of Walter Baker & Co. (established 
in 1780) has led to the placing on the market 
9many misleading and unscrupulous imitations 
of their name, labels, and wrappers. 
Baker & Co. are the oldest and largest manu- 
facturers of pure and high-grade Cocoas and 
Chocolates on this continent. 
used in their manufactures. 

Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 
they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 
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of power. Elsewhere and heretofore 


there have been men and women on both | 


sides of the line. To-day, in this State, 
most men are sovereigns, all women serfs. 
Our songsters, Renowden-Baily and Mrs. 
Dr. Nevins, rendered selections from the 
song leaflets. The whole evening was 
beautifully yellow. There was a debate 
on suffrage, some of our strongest friends 
taking the negative. The amendment 
was well «xplained, and Mrs. S. M. N. 
Woodman gave her able lecture on ‘‘Citi- 
zen Suftrage,’”’ a logical, convincing argu- 
ment. 

There are some 3.500 members in the 
W.C. T. U. (Northern California). Among 
them there is no opposition, and most are 
glad to help the Amendment Association 
in all possible ways. The Amendment 
and Suffrage Societies have a joint com- 
mittee working especially to form auxil- 
jaries, and Mrs. Harland, their agent, also 
prepares the way for Rev. Anna Shaw, 
who is now lecturing through this part of 
the State with great acceptance. Wher- 
ever she goes, crowds assemble, mayors 
and other distinguistied citiz ns introduce 
her, and in some cases announce that ‘if 
all women were like Miss Shaw, there 
would be no question about the wisd>m 
of woman suffrage.” Does justice demand 
exceptional ability? Would men be wil- 
ling that self-government be measured by 
a standard far above the average? The 
incompetent and the unworthy should be 
disfranchised for the safety of the mass. 
Then ‘‘hands off;”’ let each run his or her 
race untrammelled. We hope for Miss 
Shaw and many other lecturers next 
spring. SARAH M. SEVERANCE. 


Pacific Grove, Oct. 28, 1895. 
—— Or 


IOWA. 
Corn, Ja , Nov. 10, 1895. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

A merry but determined party of women 
met at the Methodist Church io Coin, 
October 17. There were women whose 
hair was whitened by years; mothers 
who for twenty-one years guided their 
sons and daughters, and then sent 
the former forth armed with the ballot, 
the weapon of the true American citizen, 
and the latter, armed with naught but their 
purity and the bitter knowledge that in 
the eye of the law they are politically but 
little better than slaves. There were 
women in the prime of life, girls who 
with the dawn of womanhood realize the 
injustice done their sex. Women witb 
husbands, and women who are rather 
proud of being called ‘‘bachelor maids.” 
They had all met for one purpose, to work 
for a common cause—the right of fran- 
chise. 

Page County was to have her first Wo- 
man Suffrage Corvention. Did we make 
it a success? Did Gen. Grant succeed 
when he said, ‘‘I’ll fight it out on this 
line if it takes all summer?’ Yes, there 
was a goodly number of men present; 
they came perhaps through curiosity, but 
I give them credit for coming, because 
they thought right reigned within that 
church. We were glad to see them, 
and hope next year there will be as many 
more. There were delegates from Cres- 
ton, College Springs, Blanchard, Harlan, 
Shenandoah and Solomon; while those 
from Corydon, Chariton and Villisca were 
detained on account of sickness. Many 
excellent papers were read, followed by 
interesting discussions. - 

Space will not permit details, although 
the papers were worthy. When such 
women as Mrs. Davison, Mrs. McKee, 
Mrs. Crow and Mrs. Warren address an 
audience you may be sure you will hear 
something worth listening to. One of the 
prettiest features of the convention was 
when, at four o’clock, over a hundred lit- 
tle tots, ranging from three to eight or 
ten years, filed in and sang our suffrage 
songs. Then, too, the Coin Band, com- 
posed of fourteen young men, furnished 
us with splendid music. May these young 
men, and these boys and girls, cast their 
first votes for right and purity! 

The object of this convention was to 
create a new interest in our work and to 
organize the Political Equality Associa- 
tionof the Eighth District of the State of 


(Continued on Eighth Page.) 





| following: 
| desert is composed of sand and lions. 











CHESTERFIELD FOR SUFFRAGE. 


CHESTERFIELD, MAss , Nov. 5, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Since subscribing -for your paper, I 
have changed my address to Chesterfield, 
Mass. Please mail my JOURNAL there. 
Thirteen women registered and voted 
Nov. 5 in Chesterfield (including myself). 
Every one voted yes on the referendum 
to-day. The whole vote of the town on 
the referendum stood: Yes, 45; No, 37 
(official figures). 

The ‘“‘campaign literature” which you 
mailed me I distributed where I thought 
it would do the most good. I did not 
need any convincing myself, as [ cannot 
remember the time when I did not believe 
in the full political and civil rights of 
women. All the work I have done for 
woman suffrage has not been done this 
side the Mississippi, as I used to live in 
Colorado. Sy.via 8S. VIDETTO. 
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SUFFRAGE MEETING IN BYRON, N.Y. 


At the Annual Meeting of the Byron. 
N. Y., W. S. A., Oct. 19, the following 
officers were elected: 


President—Mrs. Newton H. Green. 

Vice. Presidents—Mrs. Carrie D. Terry, Mrs. 
J.C. Walker, Mrs. Lillian Merriman. 

R2e. Sec.—Mrs. Phebe Bennett. 

Cor. Sec.—Mrs. Emogene D. Walker. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Carrie D. Terry. 





HUMOROUS. 


An Irishwoman who had been convicted 
of illegally selling spirits, on receiving 
sentence fervently clasped her hands and 
prayed ‘that his honor might never live 
to eee bis wife a poor widow, and obliged 
to sell rum to support her children.” 


‘John, did you take the note to Mr. 
Jones?” ‘Yes; but I don’t think he can 
read it.” ‘*Why so, John?” ‘Because he 
is blind, sir. While I was in the room he 
axed me twice where my hat was, and it 
was on my head all the time.” 


Miss Smith—Can you pick out Archie 
and Kate down there, Mr. Calembert? 
Mr. C.—Oh, yes; Iam ver’ good looking. 
Miss S. (gently)—Tbat does not mean 
‘‘keen-sighted.” Mr. C.—Ah, ves; vat I 
mean I am looking ver’ weil!—Fun. 


An African Jion-hunter contributes the 
How to catch lions. The 


Take a sieve and sift the desert. The lions 
will remain. These you place in a bag, 
which you carry with you for the pur- 
pose.—New York Com. Adv. 


A couple of lawyers engaged in a case 
were recently discussing the issue. ‘At 
all events,” said the younger and more 
entbusiastic, ‘‘we have justice on our side.” 
To which the older and warier replied, 
“Quite true, but what we want is the 
chief justice on our side.” 


A gentleman having engaged a work- 
man to make some repairs in his cellar, 
ordered the ale to be removed before he 
commenced his work. ‘Oh, I am not 
afraid of a barrel of ale. sir!’ said the 
man. “I presume not,” said the gentle. 
man, *‘but [ think a barrel of ale would 
run at your approach.” 


A clergyman and one of the elderly 
parishioners were walking home from 
meeting one frosty day, when the old 
gentleman slipped and fell upon his back. 
The minister, on being assured that he 
was not hurt, said to him, ‘‘My friend, 
sinners stand on slippery places.” The 
old gentleman looked up, as if to assure 
himself of the fact, and replied, ‘Yes, I 
see they do; but I can’t.” 








RHEUMATISM RUNS RIOT 

When there is lactic acid in the blood. 
Liniments and lotions will be of no per- 
manent benefit. A cure can be accom- 
plished only by neutralizing this acid, and 
for this purpose Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the 
best medicine, because Hond’s Sarsaparilla 
i3 the only true blood purifier prominently 
in the public eye. 


Hoop's PILts act easily, yet promptly 
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and effectively, on the liver and bowels. | 
25c. 











The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna H. 
Saw, Atice Stone BLackwB tu, and Lvov 
E.AntTHONY. Forsale at Woman’s JOURNAL 
Office. 3 Park St., Boston. Mass. Price, nost 
paid, 50 cents. 
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BOSTON, MASS, 


College of Physicians = Surgeons. 


Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 


Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 
Term opens September 20th. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M.D., Dean 


517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for Cata.ogue. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 2, 1895. 
For particulars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Seo’y, 
74 Boylston *t., Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE X. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter 8essi ed October Ist; . 
Sr et te yd 








Four years’ graded course. > 
ra Work, and full Clinical Instruction. 
mitted to Clinics in almost all the H 
f New York. For announcements 


and Dispensaries o: 
ee BLACKWELL Deas 
, M.D. 
821 East 15th St., New York. 





SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
226 Ferry Street, Malden, Mass. 
The Drs. give their attention to both GEN 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN, 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 2ist Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


46th Annual Session opens Sept. 25, 95. A 
grees course of Lectures, ‘quis Laboreters ana 











inical work offers superior advantages to studen 
who are also admit to the clinics of the ite’ 
Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, ‘D., 


Dean 1712 Locust St., Phila. 
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Ifso,ask your dealer forthe 


Glasgo Twilled Lace Thread 


thousands of other ladies 

have, the best you have 

ever used, Try it. 

Glasgo Lace Thread Co., 
Glasgo, Conn. 


Fancy 
Work? 
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NEW ENGLAND 


PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washineton St. Boston, Mass. 





Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for all Lllnstrative Pamphlets. 


The Legal Status 


Married Women 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


By Geores A. O. ERNsT. 


® Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association. Price in paper, 30 cents; in 
cloth, 50 cents. Copies may be had at the office. 
of the WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park 8t., 
Boston, or will be mailed to any address upon 
receipt of price. ORDER NOW. 


A Military Genius, 


ANNA ELLA CARROLL, OF MARYLAND. 


The Wonderful Work of a Woman for 
the Salvation of our National Union. 


The second and closing volume just published. 
Each volume $1. Can be obtained by sending 
money order to S. E. BLACKWELL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. Forwarded by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of price. 


All who have the first volume should have the 
second to complete the record. 








| COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


| On the Moral Education of the Young 


By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL 
Price, 50cents. Published 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
15 Kast Sixteenth Street, New York 
You r Manuscript STANDS a good 
chance with us Enclose two 


stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CoO., 
Jackson, Mieh, 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Royal 


Baking 
Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 








STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


IOWA. 
(Continued from Seventh Page.) 


Iowa. The following officers were elected : 


P Mrs. 8. V. Brockett, Shenandoah, presi- 
ent. 

Miss Bertha Bassett. Creston, secretary. 

Daisy 8S. Deighton, Solomon, treasurer. 

Mrs. Warren, Shenandoah, Mrs. Davi- 
son, Coin, and Mrs. Le Compte, Corydon, 
executive committee. 

Four very pleasing features were the 
Parliamentary Drill, which caused us 
much merriment, the music, the recita- 
tions in the evening, and the donble quar- 
tette. 

The convention closed with a contest in 
the evening. The suffrage medal was 
awarded Mrs. Anna Leigh, of Coin. The 
proceeds of the contest paid all expenses 
and gave a surplus to be divided between 
the Suffrage Association of Shenandoab, 
and the Franchise Department of Coin, 
as the convention was under their united 
auspices. Daisy S. DEIGHTON, 

Cor. Sec. Shenandoah E. S. A. 


———__+or- 


WOMAN’S PARLIAMENT IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 





Los ANGELES, CAL., OcT. 11, 1895. 
Editors Woman’s Journal; 

One of the notable events of the month 
just closed was the gathering of members 
and friends of the Woman’s Parliament 
of South California, to attend its fourth 
annual session, held in Los Angeles, Oct. 
Sand 9. It was worth a visit from afar 
to look into the expectant faces, and to 
take the hand of fellowship, especially 
when a good share of heart was ‘‘in it;” 
and to draw in whiffs of the sea, moun- 
tain and valley air, in all their freshness, 
unsullied with the taint of local clique, 
scandal or conventionality so apt to 
abound in fast-growing provincial towns 
like Los Angeles. 

At women’s clubs, conventions and 
parliaments, the business meeting is sel- 
dom well attended. Many think it enough 
to be in season to be entertained with- 
out coming to help, consequently there is 
usually confusion, late arrivals, irritating 
squeak of boots, the harsh grate of opera 
chairs, the resonant clap of folding ones, 
and the whisper of kindly disposed friends, 
who introduce each other in the aisles. 

The Parliament was formed three years 
ago, to bring together intelligent women 
from the thea five southern counties, for in- 
terchange of thought. Much good must 
result from these many human beings 
coming together several times a year 
With a broad, common interest. The five 
counties have now been changed to seven, 
each represented by a vice-president and a 
district secretary. One of these presides 
at any meeting from which the president 
is absent, and the district secretaries re- 
port all matters of interset to women 
that have transpired in their counties 
since the last session. ‘The preparation of 
the programmes requires knowledge of 
current events, of the popularity of some 
subjects and the need of popularizing 
others, with much clerical work. This 
year, with a happy appreciation of the 
taste for personal adornment that inheres 
in woman, the programme committee 
decided to open the session with a paper 
on **Artistic Dress.” Necessary for cover- 
ing and for protection from the weather, 
there is yet the more esthetic reason for 


‘interest in dress—the hope of making it 


enbance beauty, or supply the lack of 
outward charms. But to-day another 
strong motive is leading sensible women 
to give considerable thought to discover- 
ing a hygienic dress that may be made 
acceptable to their sex. This move started 
many years ago in Eastern clubs, and in 
the bloomer movement of the seventies ; 
but one dress after another has been tried 
and laid aside. 

Among the other speakers on ‘‘Dress” 
at the Parliament appeared a pleasing 
young M. D., Rose Talbots Bullard, wh» 
had adopted a costume extremely becom- 
ing—a dark olive corduroy, with sensible, 
short, divided skirt, the division concealed 
by a full-length gore attached to the front. 
General interest led to particular inquiry, 
and Dr. Bullard showed great devotion to 
the side of the subject she presented by 
allowing critical examination of her 
pretty costume, and by answering a score 
of questions. 

Woman may have to acknowledge in- 
debtedness tothe bicycle for improvements 
in their dress, after many attempts to 
change it on the ground of health, common 
sense or comfort, have proved fruitless. 











Professional zeal led Dr. Bullard to step | 


from the advocacy of the subject, ‘Bicycle 
Dress,” to an attack upon the trailing 
skirt, so offensive to persons of cleanly 
habits, to emphasize the fact that what 
is an unsuitable garment for the street at 
all times and in all places, becomes a 
source of serious danger in a city which, 
like Los Angeles, shelters so many con- 
sumptives, whose carelessness in spitting 
upon the sidewalks and stairs is truly 
reprehensible. 

In a recent visit to Philadelphia and 
neighboring towns, I was struck by the 
notices posted conspicuously in railway 
stations, hotels, and other places of public 
resort, urging that great care be taken by 
this class of invalids not to spit upon 
floors or sidewalks or station platforms. 

Beside the important question of dress 
reform stands a subject of greater weight, 
which called out the ever ready ability 
of the delegate from National City, Mrs. 
Flora M. Kimball, ‘Formation versus 
Reformation.” One of the most thoroughly 
considered topics of our day, formation of 
character, as a preventive of a later neces- 
sity for punishing crime, was clearly set 
out. The formative influence must be 
brought to bear in early childhood, and 
there are instances in San Francisco of 
children of the tender, susceptible age of 
two years having been, with the best 
results, taken into kindergarten schools, 
to withdraw them from contaminating in- 
fluences at home. Infants in arms to-day 
at our firesides and in our schools are, 
throuzh neglect, to become the criminals 
of the future. 

Although the Parliament is but an affair 
of local interest, yet it is another of the 
straws pointing to larger freedom for 
woman. It is not many decades since 
woman was forbidden to enter the public 
field in any line; since she was refused 
her delegate’s seat upon the platform, at 
the great Ifternational Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention held in London; and was obliged 
to hide her face behinda curtain, when 
attending, in an unofficial position, the 
Peace Convention held in that same city. 
But to-day women have entered all pro- 
fessions, and stand, almost unchallenged, 
shoulder to shoulder with men in the 
performance of their duties. Clubs and 
societies of women daily, almost hourly, 
listen to papers of interest, and combine 
to carry on advanced work. I[nternational 
Congresses, World's Fair Auxiliaries com- 
posed wholly of women, by whose ability 
plans are laid and carried out to excellent 
fulfilment, have become facts in the his- 
tory of progress. 

Two of the States of our Union have 
granted full suffrage for women, and more 
are slowly working toward that consum- 
mation, that crowning of the life-work of 
staunch women who have withstood con- 
tumely, abuse and slander, and have kept 
their faces set toward their chosen goal. 
Among the prominent figures in this 
struggie for what belongs to them and to 
us was Lucy Stone, ever hopeful to the 
last day of her life, who has ke ft her name 
and example as an inspiration to her sex. 
Mrs. Elibabeth Cady Stanton, whose 
eightieth birthday will be celebrated on 
the 12th of November, in many women’s 
associations in America, is a living ex- 
ample of a clear head and valiant heart, 
ever true to the best in woman—and Miss 
Susan B. Anthony, whose present ill 
health only tends to make more precious 
in our memory her journeying amongst us 
last spring, when, with indomitable energy, 
she, with Rev. Anna Shaw (who claims 
“only to sit and hold Susan’s bonnet”), 
made her way through the States, mar- 
shalling at every post the veterans of her 
army and vonverting many. 

As an indication of an enormous stride 
in the evolution of man, as well as of 
woman, notice the topic of the symposium 


| On the second morning of the Parliament, 


‘*‘Woman Suffrage” in its bearing upon 
‘*The Wife,” ‘** The Mother,” *‘The Unmar- 
ried Woman,” ‘The Working Woman,” 
“The Business Woman,” and, finally, 
‘Does Politics need Woman Suffrage?” 
Needless to enlarge upon the treatment 
of the subject. Each paper was a clear 
and forcible exposition of its particular 
phase, and an affirmative answer to its 
particular question. In the discussion 
which followed by men and women alike, 
not one word of opposition was advanced 
to any argument set forth. 

‘‘Reading for Busy People,” ‘Artistic 
House Furnishing,” and ‘Educational 
Fads,” each in turn delighted some part 
of the audienee. As a spell over the 
assemblage came the tender, soulful words 
of Rev. Mila Tupper Maynard, on ‘‘The 
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Wider Selfhood.” Her summing up was: 
‘The oneness of each with all, is the only 
| solution of the weighty problems of to- 
/ day.” ‘“‘Sympathies must be broadened 
to include other people’s needs.”’ ‘‘In so 
far as in you lies, act as if you were both 
‘thy neighbor and thyself,’ then there will 
be no place for snobbishness; the wider 
selfhood will blot out all social lines.” 
‘*We must either grow into such unity as 
' the world has never seen, or go on to 
destruction.” Such sayings seemed to 
bring the audience into the presence of 
| the Nazarene. No attempt was made to 
| discuss the topic, and the assemblage dis- 
persed in almost complete silence. 

Such are some of the features of a grand 
movement on the Pacific Coast. Each 
session of the Parliament is more interest- 
ing than the last, and where once the 
officers ‘‘invited invitations,” now the 
invitations to hold the sessions in different 
cities come “‘in pairs.” The difficulty of 
deciding between the fair competitors, 
Santa Ana and San Diego, gave a merry 
turn to the last meeting of the body; but 
Santa Ana was decided upon as having 
‘prior claim,” and in the hands of the able 
Executive Board, with Mrs. Kate Tupper 
Galpin, the new president, at its head, we 

| may look forward to a wholesome treat 
when Parliament convenes in that promis- 
ing city. MARGARET M. FETTE. 


oe 


GOOD GROUND FOR ENCOURAGEMENT. 


LEICESTER, Mass., NOv. 11, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

I am in entire sympathy with you in the 
cheerful view you take of the referendum 
vote. In any case, having a righteous 
cause, you could not be disheartened; 
but as it is, you can only feel very greatly 
encouraged. ‘The voice of the vote, espe- 
cially considering its quality and weight, 
is as a command to you to go forward, and 
that the good work should not slacken. 
On the surface defeated, your opponents’ 
victory is as disastrous to them as was 
that of the British forces to their cause at 
Bunker Hill, as is remarked on all sides. 
More than one hundred and seven thousand 
legal voters in conservative Massachu- 
setts declare that ‘‘it is expedient to give 
municipal suffrage to women.” When, in 
the old anti-slavery days, could such a 
vote have been obtained in Massachusetts 
for the abolition of slavery? Not before 
Daniel Webster, in 1850, made his speech 
for the Fugitive Slave law, and surely not 
in the year following it. Not in 1856, 
when James Buchanan was chosen Presi- 
dent of the United States. Not even 
when the Republican party began to make 
the further extension of slavery its main 
issue could such a vote have been ob- 
tained for the abolition of slavery, even 
in the District of Columbia. At any time 
before the nomination of Abraham Lin- 
coln in 1860, a vote in Massachusetts of 
more than 100,000 for the overthrow of 
slavery would bave seemed like victory 
to every antislavery worker. So may 
you be encouraged now. 

Could the saloon element be eliminated 
from our politics, the day of our com- 
plete success would be nigh. 

SAMUEL May. 
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NORTH BROOKFIELD AWAKE, 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

You have doubtless seen the returns 
from North Brookfield. I hope you have 
noticed that it is the ‘banner town” of 
Worcester County in its proportionate 
vote. 

Of the 134 women’s votes, two were 
negative and two were blank. I am sure 
that both these negative votes were mis- 
takes. It is not strange that there should 
be four errors out of so many ballots cast 
for the first time. If we had begun the 
campaign two weeks sooner, we could have 
carried the town easily. I never knew 
public opinion to change so rapidly as 
during the few weeks since we have been 
working. Women were just beginning to 
be aroused when the opportunity to regis- 
ter had passed. I know of many who 
regretted that their decision came too late. 
The vote of the town, male and female, 
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Springer Brothers, 


The place above all others to purchase 


500 WASHINCTON ST. 
Stylish Garments, 


Extraordinary Values 


@ Fashionable Cloak House, 


—Cloaks and Furs— 


Elegant Prime Furs, 


Everything 
to date. 
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MAN SUFFRAGE ASEOCIATION, 

At the very successful meeting lately 

held by the Newton Woman Suffrage 

League at the home of Mrs. Mary L. 

Whiting, a letter was read from Mrs. 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. 
Ward said: 


I was a very young woman when I first 
sent in my name to the Suffrage Associa- 
tion, which has numbered so many wiser 
than I among its members, and I never 
have for an hour faltered in my loyalty 
to a cause generaled by Lucy Stone, Mary 
A. Livermore and Julia Ward Howe, and 
which drew in such men as Whittier and 
Phillips Brooks among its friends. It is 
well for us to remember sometimes what 
a long list of knightly men have believed 
in the franchise for women and have man- 
fully said so: James Freeman Clarke, 
James T. Fields, Governor Claflin, Gov- 
ernor Long, Senator Hoar, the Garrisons. 
When I contrast these names with those 
at the head of the ‘Appeal for Man Suf- 
frage,”’I do not think we need feel alarmed. 
Men ruling on State Street and Beacon 
Street have their usefulness; one gains 
nothing by decrying any form of values. 
To say the least of it, they have not done 
a chivalrous thing; but itis left to us to 
do the womanly one—to forgive them. 
There are ‘principalities and powers” 
above them and their world, and, in the 
long run of history, our people will know 
the highest when they see it. 

Verv truly yours, 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS WARD. 





THE DRAMA. 


Ho.Liis STREET.—When Miss Olga 
Nethersole came to Boston a year ago she 
was & comparative stranger, but her first 
appearance made her a decided favorite 
and her impersonations made a sensa- 
tion. Consequently the announcent of 
her return to Boston is interesting, und 
her admirers will crowd the theatre 
during the coming fortnight. The open 
ing week will introduce Miss Nether- 
sole in a new character which ranks with 
her Camille, Frou Frou and Juliet. The 
first week she will be seen in her new 
version of ‘‘Denise,’”’ which has been made 
especially for her by Clement Scott and 
Sir Augustus Harris. Wherever given, 
critics have been unanimous in their 
admiration of Miss Nethersole. The 
charming Eoglish actress comes to Bos- 
ton under the management of Charles and 
Daniel Frohman, with a company of 
unusual strength—Ernest Leicester, Mr. 
and Mrs. Luigi Lablache, 
Leighton and William Farren, Jr. The 
leadirg lady is Miss Effie Shannon, always 
a favorite in Boston. Seats for the onen- 
ing week are now on gale at the box office, 
and the regular prices will be maintained 
during Miss Nethersole’s engagement. 


———— 


CASTLE SQUARE.—‘'The Lily of Kil 
larney,” this week, is a novelty. and the 
splendid presentation attracts thousands 
who express their delight. One wrote 
Tuesday morving: ‘‘The staging of the 
opera was splendid; ‘Devil’s Rock, at the 
Cave Entrance,’ was well built, and aptly 
realistic.. The Castle Square company 
carries its kaleidoscopic work with vigor. 
The voices and pantomime of the princi- 
pals seem to improve under each week’s 
new strain. Lust night Mr. Murray’s 
singing and character portrayal were even 
better than Monday’s. He was a capital 
Mvles na Coppaleen.” Another said: 
**R mantic Irish plays always appeal to 
the heart, and melody increases the effect. 
Besides this, the opera was beautifully 
staged. the «ight scenes being designed 
especially. Mr. Wolff shows ability to 
sustain legitimate roles.”’ The house is 
packed, and *' "he Lily of Killarney” wi.i 
probably be given another week 








was 339 in the affirmative and 422 in the 
negative. 
tions by women, making a total of 160) 
registered female voters. Of the 29 who | 
did not vote, some were ill, but the major- | 
ity were out of town. The factory hss 
been closed, and many have made it the 
opportunity to go visiting. 

The best thing of all was the voting of 
Mrs. Nancy H. Tucker. [ his lady lately 
presented the Union Congregational 
Church of North Brookfield with a beau- 
tiful new stone church building.| She is 
almost eighty-six years of age, but with 
her cane in hand and supported by a 
friendly arm, she deposited her ballot. 
It was an impressive sight; and there 
were tears in the eyes of some of the 
men who witnessed it. 

You will notice that the number of 
votes cast for the referendum was larger 
than that for Greenhalge or Williams. 
For suffrage, 339; Greenhalge, 326; Wil- 
liams, 313. JOSEPH J, SPENCER. 

Nov. 7, 1895. 








There were 121 new registra- | 


The Best Clothes 


FOR MEN AND 
auf OR BOYS 


Made in Clean Workshops, 
AT RETAIL BY THE MANUFACTURERS. 


Macullar, Parker & Company, 


398 and 400 Washington St., Boston. 





OVERCOATS READY. 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS ON THE 


Mrs. 


Miss Alexes | 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


_N. E. W. Club.— Monday, Nov. 18,4 P.M. Mr, 
Frank b, Sanborn will speak on ‘‘The Care of 
Children by the State.” Club tea at 6,30 





RESPECTABLE married woman wants to do 
housework in small family, at low wages, havin 





her child with her. Address Miss Hunt, 172 W, 
Brookline St., Boston. . 

MISS H.W. MUIRHEAD, stenographer, Law 
and General Reporter, 18 Pemberton Square, Room 
15, Boston, Mass. Opposite new Court House. 





A RARE CHANCK fora bright woman to take 
charge of a branch office. Business honorable and 
first class inevery respect. Best reference given 
and required. Small capital required, which will 
be under your own control. Address at once, Sam- 
uel Appleton, 48 Wixter St., Boston, Mass. 





WANTED.—A situation as travelling compan. 
| jon, resident or visiting governess, or assistant to 
| dentist or physician. Address R. L., WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL Office, Bo-ton. 


PARTIES VISITING BOSTON can find 
pleasant accommodations, also information in re- 
gard to all points of interest, chaperon if desired, at 
478 Shawmut Ave,, Boston, Mass. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING. 











Is aneressary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 


It to wash and retain its original sof 
ness, not hardening as fei: and othe 
cheap substitutes do. 





Boston, DEc, 27, 1890. 

THE KNITTED MATTRESS CoO., 
Canton Junction, Mass.: "& 
Gentlemen—You have asked us what 
success we have had with The Knitted 
Table Felting, so much used for household 
purposes under damask cloth, and we are 
glad to reply that it meets with general 
satisfaction, and we sell more of it than 
any other material for that purpose. We 
believe it an excellent article in every 


way. 
SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 
26 to 42 Winter Street. 


INSIST on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding 
At allthe leading dry goods houses 
Write us for samples and catalogua 


KNITTED MATTRESS CoO., 
Canton Junction, Mass. 


The Dr. Appleton 


Scientific Shoes 








(Last Patented ) 
RIGHT 





WRONG 





HEALTH 
Send 4 cents in stamps for book, ‘‘Tbhe Human 
Foot and the Art of Shoeing,”’ by 
DR. S. APPLETON, 
48 Winter St., Boston. 


DISEASE 


We are showing, at the present 


time, the most extensive line of 


DADDIES 

STREET, CHURCH, WEDDING 

AND RECEPTION 
GLOVES, 


of any House in the city, and ask your 
examination of them. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


44 Temple Place, 
- ON 


BESia EARTH- 2 
NICKERSON PATENT BOE oLT SHEARS 
SCISSOW RS. 


THIS OUT MAILTOUS WITF 
JOO & WE WILL SEND PREPAID 
2. E FULL NICKLED 


» BINCH SHEAR LIKE CUT. -———— 
THE DAVENPORT CUTLERY CO.Davenportiowa 
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